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Murchison House, San Antonio, Texas. 


O'Neil Ford & A. B. 


Copper roof 


ESTHETIC VALUE of copper roofing is 
often as potent a factor in its selection as 
the long, efficient service which it offers. In 
the case of Murchison House, both owner and 
architects found in Anaconda 10-0z. Economy 
Copper the ideal roofing material from an 
architectural standpoint—considering both 
the design of the house as well as the wooded 
section in which it was to be built. 
Anaconda Copper for standing seam roofs 


is made in 10-0z. and heavier weights, the 


ON. Y.W.F. 


Swank, Architects, Dallas, Texas. 


10-oz. being furnished in narrower sheets to 
provide seam-spacing in keeping with residen- 
tial lines. In addition to durability and rea- 
sonable cost, copper roofing is water-tight 
and fire safe... and its appearance actually 
improves with age and service. 

The American Brass Company has pre- 
pared a 72-page installation manual on 10-oz. 
Economy Copper Roofing. It is both com- 
pl eteand practical. If you haven't 


Low 
a copy, we'll send one on request. ANANDA 
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errhp whe peg me meet THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


in the Hall of Industry, 


New York World’s Fair, 1940 InCanada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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J. 0. Taylor, Consulting Engineer, Kroeh- 
ler Mfg. Co., says: ‘‘ Satisfaction with Hard 
Maple floors in the 8 other Kroehler Manufactur- 
ing Company plants influenced selection of MEMA 
Hard Maple flooring again in the new Dallas 
plant (No.6) where 140,000 feet were used.”’ 





A Floor that Gives 


Employers Better Workmen 


It’s amazing in how many ways a floor affects efficiency. Here 
are just a few: 

Warm, dry resilience underfoot postpones fatigue, stretches 
energy. Smoothness speeds up traffic with less effort. Good 
sanitation aids health, reduces lost time. Good light reflection 
makes for better ‘“‘seeing.’’ A “‘quiet’’ floor is easy on nerves, 
aids concentration. Cheerful appearance adds to workers’ 
cheer as well. 

All help keep a worker contented and make for better 
work. Each is part of every Hard Maple floor. 

Kroehler, whose new Dallas daylight plant is shown above, 
believes that better working conditions make for better work 
and better profits. 


.--and Workers Better Jobs 













With flooring, this policy involves no penalty. For Hard 
Maple is one of the longest-wearing of floors, is probably 
easiest of all to clean and maintain, and usually costs less per 
year of service. 

That’s why this flooring cuts costs, raises efficiency and 
keeps workers more content —MFMA* Northern Hard 
Maple, in strips or blocks. Consider it for your needs — ask 
your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
i) & — 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/78. Write for photographic folder on 
Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


* The MEMA trademark, indented and stamped on Maple flooring, guarantees it to be GENUINE Northern 
Hard Maple, graded and MEMA supervised in accordance with the Association’s exacting standards. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


UNEASY STIRRINGS 

OF BOSTON SPRING 
Whenever a lumber company adver- 
tises house plans at bargain rates, as 
they do now and again, many of the 
boys come down with nervous in- 
digestion. Vexed, impotent, and frus- 
trated by their strong convictions on 
law and order, they horse, but throw 
no bricks nor picket—“This lumber 
company unfair to disorganized archi- 
tecture.” 

The boy-sized house recoils from 
tailor-made touch like 
a mimosa (pudica), but some offices 
can turn out a nifty at sub-zero 
profit. More than one of the lads feel 
that the house called small has been 
cast as an untouchable for so many 
decades that it is entitled to whatever 
asylum it can wangle, until the 
materialized ghost of mass produc- 
tion or the dear old government get 
’round to taking it over. They add 


our expansive, 


that whoever thinks we are too much 
individualists to accept stock houses 
must be ready to prove why canned 
shelter should be the only thing that 
you can’t sell 


through persistent 


propaganda. Top-drawer architects 
in this province, excepting a very few, 
have been temperamentally aniieed 
for such small potatoes despite the 


problem’s transcendent importance. 
Meanwhile, nightshifters, who are 


more likely to swallow their adam’s- 
apple at the mention of thirty-five 
hundred simoleons than to feel any 
top-drawer nausea, have a_ keen, 
though necessarily limited, interest. 
Don’t mention free plans to them! 

Incidental to this subject, there 
must be credit, at least in 
heaven, for the architect who does a 
capable job within a small budget, 
not once using the client for a guinea- 
pig or a gold mine. It is conceivable 


some 


that such proof of businesslike crafts- 
manship, even though relatively un- 
inspired, is as important a thing in the 
scale of values as ’tis to win national 
renown, towards which the client 
pays rather more than he had stipu- 
lated. If the latter turns it into profit- 
able advertising on his own account 
the goose hangs high, but otherwise 
it’s a black mark against the profes- 
sion, and what price glory. 

Those of us who keep the agrarian 
spirit alive so it won’t be too unnat- 
ural to lean on a four-tined fork or 
a hoe, if worse comes to worse, are 
now starting our seedling annuals for 
May planting. And when the petunias 
raise their infant heads in suppliance, 
we give them an infusion of Plantet 
(plug for “Soilless Growth of 
Plants’). 

Perry Tufts has got a premonitory 
backache from thinking of a lawn 
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A monumental vista now familiar to 
millions—the stay-at-homes as well 
as the energetic sightseers who know 
first-hand the wonders of the New 
York World's Fair—gains fresh in- 
terest nm this photograph by Alfred 
J. Baudais, taken from an unusual 
vantage-point at the edge of the 
Theme Center. A sculptured branch 
and the kneeling Fate, Atropos, of 
Paul Manship’s heroic Sun Dial 
frame this view of James Earle 
Fraser's “George Washington,” with 
Howard L. Cheney’s Federal Build- 
ing in the background. 

The New York Worlds Fair 
1940 will open May 11, with many 
new exhibits, additional buildings, and 
improvements of the 1939 layout, on 
which it is estimated that more than 
$8,000,000 has been spent in the 
last few months. Construction is em- 


ploying about 3,000 men. 


soon to burgeon. Tufts is an early 
settler in an exclusive district which 
used to call Timothy and Red-Top 
a fair-enough crop. With mounting 
exclusion the neighborhood graduated 
to such classy seeds as Velvet Bent 
(a fin the pound), at which point 
Tufts fell to experimenting with 
Domestic Rye and Blue Grass. It 
was very pleasant work, it kept him 
down cellar a lot, and eventually he 
crashed through with an economical 
three-purpose seed called ‘Tough’s 
Nepenthetic, for lawns and breakfasts 
and canaries. 

I’ve noted a_ philatelic interest 
among architectural men and spotted 
both open and surreptitious appear- 
ances at stamp auctions. John Craig 
and C. C. Hagan seem to be tied 
for Grandpa in this department, al- 
ways carrying two or three specimens 
around with them to drop on the 
floor and say, “Oh, speaking of 
stamps, h ... ”. The hobby has one 
supreme advantage over others in 
that its items are small enough for 
spiriting past the little woman’s un- 
appreciative eye, be gloated over 
behind a door or while you’re tend- 
ing the oil heater. 

As though strike-infested “Thomp- 
son’s Spa did not have enough trouble 
on its hands, I have been apprised of 
a conspiracy said to come from the 
direction of Herman Voss. A fellow 
with a carrying voice is to apply 
measuring rod to counter and stool 
heights, all data concerning which is 
jealously withheld from common 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE THERESE ING Fiece 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BRUTAL FRANKNESS 


When enough Architects “drop their 
heads below the ceiling line”? they 
will realize the necessity of defending 
their professional rights, we are told 
by C. GODFREY POGGI, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, Architect, who ad- 
dresses the following exhortation to 
his more heedless fellow-members. 


Ir may BE that the extent of my 
reading is not very broad. Perhaps I 
am like most in the porfession, merely 
picture-minded, wherein reading mat- 
ter has little or no appeal. In short, 
when an _ architectural magazine 
comes to my desk my first impulse 
leads me to scan the illustrations and 
shun the reading matter. I know this 
is a mistake because it stands to rea- 
son that editorials in any publication 
always carry a message which, in 
themselves, are pictures of facts and 
fancies of vital interest to the public 
and when appearing in an architec- 
tural publication should be thought- 
fully perused by all architects and 
draughtsmen in the interest of them- 
selves, their professional practice, and 
their very existence. 

Our insane desire to excel in the 
art of designing at the expense of all 
other considerations has already 
brought the architectural profession 
to a sort of cul de sac. We have for 
so many years carried our heads in 
the clouds that the ground on which 
we stand has been seriously under- 
mined by the commercial and political 
world to a point where our foothold 
is now in an appproximate state of 
collapse. No doubt many dreamers in 
the profession will look upon this 
statement as mere piffle, provided, of 
course, they take the time to read it. 
. Very well, if those who have any 
literary sense at all will turn to page 
28 in the February issue of PENCIL 
Points and read the excellent editor- 
ial entitled ‘‘Architecture Sans 
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Credit” they will learn that the Fed- 
eral Government, through one of its 
powerful bureaus, has now openly 
joined those other forces determined 
to relegate the architectural profes- 
sion to the background; to rob the 
individual architect of his nght to be 
nationally known, and further, in so 
doing, automatically to steal his thun- 
der. Then, in its spirit of regimenta- 
tion, this bureau would classify him 
along with the artisans who merely 
carried out the plan which the archi- 
tect devised, and in some cases with 
attempts to circumvent the true spirit 
of the plans and specifications to a 
degree far from creditable to the 
artisans in question—not to say any- 
thing of the annoyances caused the 
architect, in addition to the tribula- 
tions occasioned by the above-men- 
tioned Federal bureau. 

Many architects who worked un- 
der that bureau’s dictation, that is, 
those who may have the intestinal 
fortitude to express themselves openly, 
will not deny that due to the eccen- 
tricities of that particular bureau, 
their overhead ran up to the breaking 
point, with the result that the profit 
was made chiefly by the labor ele- 
ment engaged on those projects. 
Little profit, if any, came to the ar- 
chitect. What with the uncertainty 
of Federal approval of the project, 
the tremendous gamble taken by the 
project architects therefor, the bales 
of paper used in the making of non- 
sensical calculations following silly 
formulas, the time wasted on that 
and all of the rest of the academic 
red-tape, the absurdities of the dead- 
line dates and the threats to withdraw 
grants because the architect and his 
client proved powerless to settle labor 
difficulties and jurisdictional strikes, 
the project architects earned many 
times over their right to be known. 


Regardless of all this, the same 
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bureau has published a book showing 
the buildings designed, supervised and 
bled for by the several project archi- 
tects; without so much as attaching 
the names of the authors of the de- 
signs thereto. If this isn’t a plain case 
of thunder stealing, what is it? Who, 
in days past, would ever expect that 
any branch of the Federal govern- 
ment would so ignore and insult its 
citizens. and financial supporters. 

The Editor of PENcm. Points 
manfully attempted to have this ig- 
noble situation rectified but all he has 
obtained from the bureau, thus far, 
is a list of alibis fully in line with the 
character of arbitrary lines of reason- 
ing which that bureau has always 
followed. 

It is now up to the architects of 
this country, the creators of its na- 
tional beauty, to join forces and help 
save themselves from impending 
catastrophe. This is no time for any 
architectural organization to send a 
small committee, hat in hand, on 
bended knees, to ask favors of any 
bureau head. This matter should be 
handled with expedition, precision 
and in a militant manner. This is not 
a question of whether or not there 
are enough architects to create a pres- 
sure group. It is a question of whether 
or not the architects of the country 
have enough stamina and fighting 
spirit. As an individual, Mr. Reader, 
what have you? 


The wisdom of recent pronounce- 
ments on the subject of housing acttv- 
ities of the USHA and private indus- 
try, by the Chairman of the A.1.A. 
Housing Committee, is questioned in 
the following letter from ALAN 
MATHER, of New York. 


Some TIME ago, in an article in 
the Octagon, Walter McCornack, 
the Chairman of the Housing Com- 
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mittee of the American Institute of 
Architects, accepted with composure 
the present moneyless plight of the 
United States Housing Authority and 
urged that the thoughts of all good 
men turn once more toward private 
industry in housing. True to the tra- 
dition of business enterprise he pro- 
posed a multi-point program. Said he: 
The profession should (1) attack 
building codes, (2) work for a 
change in the system of taxation, 
(3) support the Justice Depart- 
ment’s investigation and prosecution 
of rackets in the building industry, 
(4) put less emphasis on new hous- 
ing, more on alteration and renova- 
tion jobs, (5) get behind prefabrica- 
tion and mass production, and (6) 
reduce Government overhead. 

This, I take it, is the American In- 
stitute of Architects’ six-point or six- 
cylinder apparatus to revive that por- 
tion of the building industry engaged 
ih the provision of homes for the 
American people. To many of us 
looking for work, it may appear to 
lack effectiveness. With all my heart 
I say “Amen” to the idea of cleans- 
ing the building industry of its rackets 
until it be as white as snow new- 
fallen. Yet I have a feeling (after 
making mental note of how little 
those rackets have contributed to the 
increase in material costs since the 
European war began) that once it is 
white as snow it will still have no- 
where to go. And so it is with other 
points. I can say a six-fold “Amen” 
to the bunch, yet harbor sneaking 
suspicion that they simply treat symp- 
toms and ignore organic difficulties. 

I cannot understand why Mr. 
McCornack, being Chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the A.I.A., 
is in such a hurry to accept as irre- 
mediable, the present plight of the 
United States Housing Authority. 
The U.S.H.A. Expansion Bill $.591 
which expanded the borrowing 
powers of that agency by an addi- 
tional $800,000,000 was passed by 
the Senate during the last regular ses- 
sion of Congress. A rule was re- 
ported by the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives, but the 
House by a vote of 169 to 191 failed 
to adopt the rule and, therefore, did 
not consider the legislation. It re- 
tained its legislative status, however, 
and may be brought up in the House 
by the leaders at any time they see 
fit. I should say that the A.I.A. 
ought to join with other interested 
organizations in pressing for the pas- 





sage of that legislation. Mr. McCor- 
nack in his Octagon article wrote as 
if the bill had been defeated, heaved 
a sigh of relief, and passed on to a 
consideration of his six-point pro- 
gram. 

It is true that the lowest income 
group which U.S.H.A. is intended to 
supply is not the only one which is in 
difficulty now. Thanks to the won- 
derful operation of our economic 
system, it has come to pass that the 
group wedged between the upper 
crust and the lower masses can no 
longer pay an economic rent for the 
space to which it is entitled. Unlike 
the lowest income third, for which 
housing is secured under the general 
welfare clause of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion and the eminent domain powers 
of the States, the middle income third 
must depend more upon private in- 
dustry for its shelter. Since the build- 
ing has begun to show signs of 
slackening in its provision of housing, 
because of the gap between rents and 
prices, it should be aided. A subsidy 
of builders is required. 

Were it not for the present war 
in Europe, talk of a subsidy for private 
builders of housing might be out of 
order. From 1932, 1933, and 1934 
when less than 100,000 dwelling 
units a year were built, there was 
steady upward progress to 1939's 
475,000 new dwellings. In August 
of last year it could be reasonably ex- 
pected that 1940 would provide 
enough dwellings to cover obso- 
lescence and population increase and 
that a start might be made in reduc- 
ing the cumulative shortage of the 
previous years. But since the outbreak 
of the war there has been a steep rise 
in the cost of materials and money. 
With intensified fighting in the 
Spring, the upward trend will con- 
tinue. Being sensitive to economic 
conditions, the F.H.A. mortgages 
selected for appraisal in November 
and December, 1939, fell below the 
levels for those months in 1938 de- 
spite the fact that earlier months had 
gone far above 1938 levels. The 
Architectural Forum, never an organ 
of pessimism so long as the smallest 
excuse for optimism exists, foresees a 
slackening in the upward march of 
total construction. For 1939 it pre- 
dicted a twenty percent increase and 
came close to actuality; for this year 
it foresees no more than a four per- 
cent gain. 

It was subsidy of private builders 
which was responsible for much of 
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England’s accomplishment in hous- 
ing. The alternative to subsidy is to 
continue the present crazy trend of 
reducing standards of space, mate- 
rials, and workmanship until two- 
thirds of new housing in America 
reaches the level of the F.H.A.’s 
“Fort Wayne Housing Plan” shacks. 
Many architects, traitors to the 
standards of workmanship of their 
profession are enthusiastic about that 
alternative: they would build with 
cardboard and cheesecloth and boast 
of using a good grade of cardboard. 
Others talk of reducing the cost of 
construction labor by twenty percent 
and forget that this would reduce the 
price of house and lot by less than 
two per cent. They refuse to face the 
fact that an inevitable rise in the price 
of materials and money forced by the 
war will wipe out their saving in six 
months. They will not read in The 
Structure of American Economy, a 
survey by the National Resources 
Committee that the richest twenty 
percent of the nation’s families re- 
ceive every year half the total income 
of the country, getting as much as the 
remaining 80 percent of the families 
put together. If they faced these facts 
they would stop chiseling a cubic foot 
here and a coat of paint there—they 
would work for a retention of good 
architectural standards of space, 
material, and workmanship by get- 
ting a subsidy for the building indus- 
try. Only through a subsidy can the 
construction industry compete with 
the destruction industries. It means 
taking some of the cream from that 
twenty percent and adding it to the 
skimmed eighty percent. 

Since the Federal government has 
the broadest powers of taxation, the 
subsidy should come from there and 
go in the direction of the State hous- 
ing authorities. The same grounds— 
removal of obstructions to interstate 
commerce which under the P.W.A., 
that still existing portion of N.R.A. 
—should be the foundation of the 
subsidy legislation. 

Incidentally, if Mr. McCornack’s 
six-point housing program represents 
the present level of A.I.A. housing 
theory, all I can say is that the social 
thinking in that body has taken a dive 
cellarward since the days when 
Clarence Stein, Charles Harris Whit- 
taker and Henry Wright worked in 
that outfit. The A.I.A. has an ex- 
tremely good tradition in housing and 
town planning matters. It seems 4 
pity that it should be broken now. 
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Eprror’s Note: Students in archi- 
tectural schools who have opinions 
about their training and chosen pro- 
fession—and enough interest to ex- 
press them for discussion—are invited 
to write for these pages of The 
Threshing Floor. The “Chairman” 
is PAUL PIPPIN, undergraduate in 
the School of Architecture, Columbia 
University, and letters written by 
students may be addressed to him in 
care of PENcIL Points. 


CAN YOU NAME IT? 


I wearTILy agree with you upon the 
value of a student forum where the 
ideas of students of architecture can 
be expressed. No doubt a number of 
us have a lot to say about many 
phases of architecture. 

I was intrigued by your letter in 
the September issue of PENCIL 
Points; so, if you will permit me, I 
should like to discuss the question you 
have raised. You seem to be quite be- 
wildered by Modern Architecture— 
“What shall the damn thing look 
like?” and “What is its platform?” 

Whereas the Classical and Geor- 
gian “Styles” present concrete ideas 
to your mind, Modern does no such 
thing. You want to know what form 
it shall take, and you would like 
someone to formulate it for you— 
perhaps the A.I.A. convention. I 
wonder if they had conventions in 
Greece, Rome, France and other 
sundry places where the Classical, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Georgian, etc., 
etc., “Styles” were evolved and 
formulated? I doubt it. 

The architecture of any epoch 
evolves through a natural process of 
development, the logical result of the 
interplay of the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the time. It becomes estab- 
lished not because of rules and regu- 
lations but because the solution of 
architectural problems seems to fol- 
low a flow of dynamic force that 
would not be denied. Modern archi- 
tecture is evolving in a similar man- 
ner. As life itself, architecture is a 
constant growth, and as a “Style” it 
symbolizes the aspirations, beliefs and 
emotions of society only of a given 
period. Thus, for example, function- 
alism is a property peculiar not only 
to Modern. The pyramid, Gothic 
cathedral, medieval fortress-castle 
were as functional, in their time, as 
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the bathroom or an anti-aircraft gun 
is today. 

I know of no one who has not felt 
the thrill of and been inspired by the 
beauty, proportions, unity, and power 
of great architecture of the past; but 
he should be inspired in a way that 
will speak of his own time, rather 
than of ages past. 

The contemporary architect is ful- 
filling the great purpose of architec- 
ture when recognizing “the simple 
force of need as an element of 
beauty” he attempts to create an 
architecture, which will more truth- 
fully, if not more beautifully, inter- 
pret our own thoughts and aspirations. 
He will need courage to undertake 
a new expression, which, since un- 
familiar, is little likely to be gladly 
received. What form that expression 
will take will be guided by our un- 
derstanding of our life, our needs, 
and aspirations. 

MICHAEL A. GALLIS 
University of Oregon 


* * * 


° The thought in my letter to PEN- 
cIL Points im the September issue 
was that I defied architecture to be 
called modern when so much “mod- 
ern architecture” was no more than 
the old forms standing naked— 
stripped of their trimmings. I tried 
to say there was nothing modern 
about presenting old forms in a brutal, 
severe way, many just to be different. 
I repeat I am all for modern archi- 
tecture when we approach tt in a 
modern way of thinking, rather than 
to approach tt with the old train of 
thought in the hope that something 
MODERN LOOKING might be pro- 
duced. The articles and work of 
Frederick Keisler better express this 
idea. 
PAUL PIPPIN 


BEYOND 
SPOON-FEEDING 


Sincty and in groups the architec- 
tural schools of the country are 
swinging towards modern — some 
timorously, others with whoops of 
delight. The old classic vocabulary 
appears either in senile and emascu- 
lated form — or more frequently is 
completely absent from the students’ 
drafting boards. And yet, most gen- 
erally, the work of any particular 
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school shows a surprising uniformity 
and dogmatism—and this in spite of 
the fact that between school and 
school there is often the most startling 
divergence. This odd situation would 
seem to indicate either that our critics 
possess very dominant personalities or 
students are architecturally illiterate. 

I have no particular quarrel with 
the critic system. But it is only the 
stupid student who relies entirely on 
the critic for his education. Behind 
the critic stand the great thinkers and 
pioneers of modern architecture. 
These men are readily available — in 
the library. 

The critic may be a very intelli- 
gent and progressive fellow. Or he 
may have learned his “modern” ten 
years ago, and not changed since. At 
any rate, if he is worth his salt, he 
will have a definite point of view— 
a bias the student must question. 

In recent books and periodicals, 
domestic and foreign, the important 
architectural questions are being de- 
bated. Here are the most recently 
constructed works of the leaders. 
Here we may come to terms with 
ideas — first hand, not strained 
through the mind of a critic. 

The student may find that the 
formulas he is being taught have al- 
ready been abandoned by the men 
who invented them. Or he may 
reach, by a different route, the point 
of view of his critic. At any rate, this 
experiment in literacy will not prove 
a waste of time. Knowledge of what 
others are doing is only dangerous to 
outworn dogmas or half-baked ex- 
periments. 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, III 
Harvard 


NO BAEDEKER 


It may well seem to the student 
that architecture has arrived at a 
crossroads, with design in one direc- 
tion and engineering in the opposite 
—although both purport to reach the 
same goal, the art of building beauti- 
fully—for he may hear and see built 
arguments by the proponents of both 
approaches. His quandary is often 
augmented in the school by a com- 
promise in teaching whereby the 
study of design is combined with 
about an equal amount of study along 
engineering lines and he may feel that 
he cannot manage to excel in both 
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departments, finding that the pursuit 
of one subject takes time that should 
be devoted to the other although he 
seems expected to become equally 
proficient in both. Now this quandary 
of the student is a very hurtful thing 
for it inculcates doubt when he should 
be adhering with single mind and as- 
surance to his purpose. Thus the 
compromise in the curriculum of the 
school, which puts the student in this 
difficult position and possibly preju- 
dices his success, becomes dangerous. 
Especially is it dangerous because 
it is insidious, and presumably of 
completely natural origin. Construc- 
tion always and fittingly has played 
a considerable part in the art of archi- 
tecture and no one has questioned its 
role. The trouble lies in the fact that 
the technical aspect of construction 
has today become infinitely more 
complicated than previously, to the 
extent that it is virtually an entire 
field in itself. But the school is prone 
to ignore this growing distinction, 
rather trying each year to crowd 
more and more matter into its con- 
struction courses in the superficially- 
wise endeavor to keep them complete. 
And then it attempts to cover the 
whole subject concurrently with an 
extensive and comprehensive design 
schedule! But construction actually 
no longer is merely a study of the 
methods of building, which unques- 
tionably every architect must have at 
his fingertips, but now includes also 
a large slice of the science of engi- 
neering. Note that it is this increment 
of engineering which causes the de- 
plorable compromise we are talking 
about: there is too much of it to en- 
able the student to assign a proper 
portion of his time to design, yet 
there is not enough to permit of his 
becoming an expert engineer; it nul- 
lifies the efficacy of the schedule. 
Hence it is that a student with 
leanings in either direction may be 
thwarted, but probably it is one in- 
clined toward design who is chiefly 
injured. A sense of design and a re- 
sulting ability to design are both 
elusive and of eminent importance to 
the future of architecture, particularly 
currently, at the birth of a new style. 
These must be nurtured with care by 
frequent critical discussions of the 
students’ own work and of actual 
buildings, by analysis of measured 
drawings, perspectives, etc., by the 
personal inspiration of stimulating 
masters, and, of great importance, by 
time spent with books and illustra- 
tions concerning the great architec- 





tural works of all time. All of this 
culture of the design faculty is what 
is so easily and disastrously en- 
croached upon by the compromise 
program. Since the engineering is 
right or wrong and must be worked 
over until the right answer is reached, 
what student can be blamed for 
spending too much time on engineer- 
ing and then hoping that he can 
somehow make shift to succeed in his 
more intangible design problem 
without much of the thought and 
study suggested above? Indeed, he 
may be successful in getting his de- 
gree in this manner, but the harm 
resultant from too much time being 
stolen from design for engineering— 
and it is the designer-at-heart who 
suffers most—may be incalculable. 

The point is that the school should 
not compromise. It is no news that 
this is an age of specialization. Indeed 
this spirit is reflected in all the great 
universities of the country and the 
architectural schools should take full 
cognizance of it. Let them find out 
what each individual student’s forte 
is and strive to the utmost of their 
power to help him develop it. Let 
them not in any measure curtail the 
activity of their young designers or 
discourage their eagerness by stress 
on engineering courses for which they 
are not fitted by temperament or tal- 
ent, zor, on the other hand, curb the 
would-be architectural engineer. 

In the office the distinction be- 
tween the two fields appears to be 
increasingly recognized, so clearly 
that one often hears the experienced 
designer say to the student: “Too 
bad you have to spend so much time 
on that engineering. You'll never use 
it.” And there are many similar 
comments, varying only with the 
specialty of the speaker. As with the 
offices so it should be with the schools. 
They must cater to this reasonable 
division of function and cultivate the 
student’s facility in one realm or the 
other lest they find, before very long, 
that their compromise curricula only 
produce students who are themselves 
mediocre compromises, neither effec- 
tive designers nor good engineers. 


GEORGE SCHLEY STILLMAN 
Columbia University 


BREAK THE LOCKSTEP 


Tue curriculum of any architectural 
school is usually planned for a full- 
time day and also requires night work 
in the studio. Classes begin early in 
the morning and every succeeding 
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hour is planned in pursuit of a par- 
ticular subject. Every course has been 
placed there through the foresight of 
an experienced executive; but with 
all the thought that goes into the 
planning of curricula there seem to 
be lacking two valuable courses. 

The first of the two “courses” 
that I feel have been neglected is a 
required period for exercise. The 
easiest answer is to say, the student 
should work that out for himself. 
One might reply that the schedule 
permits no opportune time for exer- 
cise and, more to the point, if one 
were left on his own to develop any- 
thing, even design, drawing, etc., 
there is serious doubt how much 
would be accomplished, without 
specific hours required for study. 

It is impossible to go day after day 
confined indoors and leaning over 
drafting boards, without being physi- 
cally handicapped to some degree. It 
seems quite feasible that a period of 
one hour every other day during the 
week be set aside for required exer- 
cise. That is a minimum! The re- 
freshment and value of even a little 
exercise would be so quickly reflected 
in our attitude and work that one 
might feel it more valuable than cer- 
tain favored elective courses. 

The second course which is 
omitted from all schedules and would 
be of immediate value is a browsing 
course. Architecture is a subject not 
of formulas but of emotions. Al- 
though the monuments of architec- 
ture are physical and concrete, the 
methods by which architects reach 
their conclusion are often abstract. 
We undoubtedly gain a great per- 
centage of our deeper knowledge and 
perception from unhurried browsing. 
It is great to know you have the time 
to just look—whether in a library, or 
museum, or along the street—and to 
know you are really learning some- 
thing that need not be mechanically 
kept in the inevitable blue book. 

One ‘might say critically that 
courses in exercise and _ browsing 
would be abused by the students. But 
there would be no more abuse than in 
many of the required courses, where 
students frequently cut the class or 
draw pictures during the lecture. The 
worst enemies of any creative profes- 
sion are fatigue, lack of endurance, 
and staleness. These are found in 
architectural schools because of 
crowded schedules and little leisure. 
Then is it not sensible to demand 
more leisure in our schedule? 

PAUL PIPPIN 
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ON GRAF of Pencil Points has 

just produced a set of data sheets 
for architects that show exactly how 
to put in Sump Pumps where there 
are no sewers—where the basement 
floor is below sewer level—or where 
there is any danger of backwater or 
seepage. 

The present trend in basement de- 
sign is to protect the building against 
any possible future danger—against 
the “worst storm in 40 years” that 
usually occurs right after the owner 
takes possession. 


In your designs, for even moder- 
ately priced houses, why take any 
chances on ever having a flooded 
basement. The damage from back- 
water or seepage far overshadows 
the small cost of an Imperial “Float- 
less’ Sump Pump. 


We believe you will find Don 
Graf's detailed study of the applica- 
tion of sump pumps will be helpful 
in your work. We shall be pleased 
to send you a set. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
541 So. Racine Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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The IMPERIAL “FLOATLESS” SUMP PUMP is the 


answer to the Basement Protection Problem 


@ The Imperial “Floatless’’ Sump Pump is inexpensive, easy to install, 
and ends all danger from backwater. Its automatic electrical control 
is simple, positive and approved by the Underwriters Laboratories. 
With this control, there is no float to stick or leak or become damaged. 

Thousands of these floatless sump pumps have been used by archi- 
tects in all sections of the country and they have established a 
remarkable performance record. 

Regardless of how long an Imperial ‘Floatless’’ remains idle, it 
always starts up when the water reaches the upper electrode. 


Price, Model A, $39.50 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


for your set of data sheets 





IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 

541 So. Racine Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send, without charge, Don Graf's 
new data sheets on sump pump applica- 
tions. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
knowledge. Upon being apprehended, 
and with the inevitable bum’s-rush in 
progress, the rushee is to yell, ay just 
wanted to make sure I| didn’t acci- 
dentally do one like it.” 


Boston Architectural Club has 
celebrated its annual party and joint 
exhibition with the fair ones of Low- 
thorpe School, Smith Graduate 
School, Child Walker, Amy Sacker’s, 
and Class IV of M.I.T. Mrs. Harold 
D. Walker and Mrs. John F. Alter 
were hostesses, aided and abetted by 


Mr. Alter and President Charles G. 


HEN covering floors, shoot for a 
high score with AZROCK Tile as 
your ball—a strike is certain. All tenpins 
will tumble down, for AZROCK meets 


all requirements. 


AZROCK has beauty. Many all-the-way- 
thru colors and several sizes mean indi 
viduality for every floor. AZROCK is not 
expensive in first cost; its durability, the 
many years of service its use guarantees; 
the low overhead in the maintenance of 
an AZROCK Floor—all these add to the 
economy which AZROCK gives its users. 


AZROCK is quiet and comfortable under- 
foot. It is moisture-proof as well as fire-re- 
sistant—cigar and cigarette “burn stains” 
wipe away in ordinary cleaning. And 
AZROCK is micro-cut by an exclusive 
process—lays up so close that no dirt can 
collect. 










Loring, of the Architectural Club. 

At «a March meeting the Boston 
Society of Architects did honor to 
three of its members who are also 
past presidents of the A.I.A. Wives 
of members and guests augmented 
the assembly. The three leading lights 
and their sponsors were R. Clipston 
Sturgis with William Stanley Parker; 
H. H. Kendall with Robert D. Kohn 
(himself a past president); and 
Charles D. Maginnis with Hubert G. 
Ripley. 

President Emerson called on Poet 
Laureate and Master of Ceremonies, 





Pictures show lounge 


of modern 


bowling allev 


AZROCK .. bow/s em over 


In specifying AZROCK Floor Tile, you rec- 
ommend a product proven in installations 
throughout the United States and in several 
foreign countries. Whatever your problem... 
recreation center, office, store, theatre, fac- 
tory or hospital ..there is an AZROCK Floor 


Tile to serve you. 


ZROC 


(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 
Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: 
Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, 
Texas; Distributing Contractors: in prin- 
cipal cities of U.S. A. 


ba 





H. Daland Chandler, to read , 
poem, the first verse of which led 
off— 

What if we are Victorian, 

Pre-Ruskinorian, 

Some—just two by fourean: 

(You might tell us by sight! ) 

What if some are glass brickery, 

Full of organic slickery, 

Cantileevrish plastickery, 

We’ve the same specs tonight! 

All six of the chief speakers take 
no man’s dust in that category, and 
Charles D. Maginnis is really fabu- 
lous. 

The Architectural League is un- 
reported—since the Valentine’s Day 
blizzard, when it was last seen in the 
alley between Howard and Bowdoin 
Streets. LEON KEACH 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


At the first meeting of the new Chi- 


| cago Chapter of the American So- 


ciety of Landscape Architects, which 
was granted a charter at the A.S.L.A, 
Annual Meeting in Washington, off- 
cers and directors were elected. 

They are: Robert E. Moore, Jr. 
of Chicago Park District, president; 
Alfred L. Boerner, of Milwaukee 
Park District, vice president; Max 
W. Matz, of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, secretary-treasurer; and Profes- 
sor Otto G. Schaffer, Chance S. Hill, 
Lawrence V. Sheridan, and Erle O. 
Blair, directors. 


CLEARING THE AIR 
Through a clear definition of the re- 
sponsibilities of the employer architect 
to his staff, the New York Chapter, 
A.I.A.,, is seeking to iron out employ- 
ment problems created by an uneven 
flow of work, Frederick G. Frost, 
Chapter President, has announced. \ 
special committee of the Chapter has 
drafted a standard form of application 
for employment which is intended to 
unify the practices of architectural 
firms, and to eliminate, so far as pos- 
sible, the dissatisfaction arising from 
uncertainty of tenure. 

“Today, men are usually hired for 
a specific job,” Frost pointed out. 
“Draftsmen, specification writers, 
and other assistants find it difficult to 
obtain steady employment. Thes 
conditions, naturally, have created 4 
feeling of insecurity, especially among 
the younger employes, who are anx- 
ious to make progress in the profes- 
sion. ‘The Chapter, therefore, has 

(Continued on page 26) 
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AMERICA’S NO. 1 RUST-PROOFING PROCESS TO BE 
ADVERTISED IN AMERICA’S <> 
LEADING MAGAZINES 





6.000 READE 
“gen BONDERIZING . 


6 Sane advertising will explain to Mr. 
and Mrs. America why major pro- 
ducers of steel sash and screen frames, 
galvanized sheets, air conditioning 
equipment, electrical devices, steel 
kitchen cabinets, elevator cabs, bath- 
room cabinets and many others, prefer 
Parker Processes for protection from 
rust, for its paint-holding qualities and 
assurance of long-lived finish. 


It will help you to get approval and 
appreciation when you specify Parker 
Protection on iron and steel items of 


building equipment. / APPEARING IN EVERY ADVERTISEMENT 


Send for the booklet, “Where to Look : We: This book is offered free and thousands of 
s readers will ask for copies. It lists products 


for that Invisible Quality. ” It lists 3 that are Parker Processed and the manufac- 
\Y turers who use Parker Processes. You, too, 


outstanding products that are Parker will be interested in it. We will be glad to 
p . send you a copy. 
rocessed as a standard manufacturing 


e- 5-0-9 Go: 
PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY | 


2163 E. MILWAUKEE AVE. ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN WIZ CONQUER RUST 
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All-Porcelain 


No architect need 
spoil the effect of 
a beautifully de- 
signed building 
with identification 
letters that are 
monstrosities hid- 
ing behind the 
skirts of 
manship.”’ Barrows 
TruLite Letters in- 
vite trade ever so 
firmly—never  of- 
fensively. 





Stainless Steel with 
Porcelain Inlay 


TruLite Letters are 
custom made _ to 
your specifications 
to reflect the char- 
acter of the busi- 
ness or public 
building to which 
ye are applied. 

ro selection 
of style, size, and 
color combinations 
makes for flexibil- 
ity of application. 
All TruLite Letters 





feature an _ exclu- 
sive rolled bead 
edge. 

Fill in the coupon fe Se 

below for your free : 

copy of the Don 

Graf Data Sheets 

containing  expla- 


nation of installa- 
tion, illumination, 
and details. 





MAIL COUPON NOW! 


THE W. A. BARROWS 

PORCELAIN ENAMEL CO. 

Langdon Farm Road & Penn. R. R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me set-of-four Don Graf Data 
Sheets on Barrows TruLite Letters. 
NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


























(Continued from page.24) 
drawn up a document which plainly 
states the terms under which archi- 
tectural staffs are hired, and fixes the 
approximate period of employment.” 

The uniform terms of employment 
which will be offered by Chapter 
members to their employes deal with 
the following: office hours and regu- 
lations; relation of remuneration for 
overtime to regular salary; probation 
period or conditions; relation of 
earned vacation to tenure of employ- 
ment; notice of termination of em- 
ployment; terms of sick leave; legal 
holidays sein compensation dur- 
ing Jury duty; and other conditions. 

The application form outlines the 
general purpose of establishing agree- 
ment between employer and employe 
and strikes at “any arbitrary classifi- 
cation” of a wage scale. 

“The architect,” it is stipulated, 
“will consider his staff as an exten- 
sion of his professional capacities, with 
the responsibilities and prerogatives 
commensurate therewith; the scale of 
remuneration of the members of the 
staff shall be based upon the relation 
of their work to the work of the or- 
ganization, in any 
arbitrary classification derived by any 


preference to 


other means.” 

The committee which formulated 
the document consisted of Philip L. 
Goodwin, R. H. Shreve, Graham 
Erskine, and Serge Peter Petroff. A 
representative group of employes and 
the Executive Committee of the 
Chapter collaborated. 

POTOMAC PATTER 

Hail to the Convention and Greet- 
you-all already with 
plans down in Louisville in the Sunny 
South (we hope). May your discus- 
sions next month 
fruit, ripened with wise thoughts and 
sweetened with kind words and good 


ings to busy 


bear ambrosial 


deeds. 

Speaking of good deeds, have you 
ever heard of Irv. Kahn? An Eagle 
Scout at any corner cannot perform 
as willingly or faster than Irv. One 
time Procurementer Irv. is now back 
in Albany in the State Architect’s 
office. Observing that Albany’s hills 
are somewhat tough on shoe leather 
thereby necessitating a larger turn- 
thereby creating a greater de- 
mand, Irv. acted quic -kly in setting up 
his brother in the shoe business! Nat- 
urally he 


over 


decorated the shoppe with 
travel signs. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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3° A MONTH 


pays for genuine 


8° WIN-DOR 
y HARDWARE 








On the F.H.A, 
mortgaged home of 
$7000, only 5¢ more per 
month pays for 


Win-Dor 


average 


genuine 
Hardware, 
Operators, Hinges and 
Snuggers, complete 
correlated hardu are 
which provide for satis- 
factory, smoothly operat- 
ing casements, day 
after day, year after 
year for the life of th 
building. 


Now only 5¢ per month, per win- 
dow, is the difference between en- 
thusiastic customer satisfaction 
and make-shift window perform- 
ance with frequent hardware 
replacement and window re-fitting, 
to say nothing of the annoyance 
of windows that are hard to open, 
that won’t close tightly, that stick 
and jam. 

Backed by 30 years of invention, 
development and world-wide ex- 
perience, Win-Dor maintains 
casement hardware leadership by 
holding Win-Dor hardware prices 
at the lowest point compatible with 
lifetime quality; large bronze 


worms, machine-cut gears, strong 
housings, patented sash channel, 


“expensive” yet essential features 
made reasonable only by Win- 
Dor’s tremendous volume and 
modern engineering skill and 
manufacturing practice. 








In Sweet’s For 1940 


Know your casement window hard- 


ware. It is so important that the 
successful functioning of any 
casement actually depends on it. 
The most complete Casement Hard- 
ware catalog ever presented, the 
Win-Dor catalog, is in Sweets’ for 
1940. It is the one authentic source 
for what you want to know, rec 
ommendations, details and product 
information. 


Wir<Dor 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
400C N. Wood Street 


Chieago, Illinois 
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“7 simply can’t stop my young- 
sters from splashing the bath- 
room walls. Another habit they 
have is rubbing their soiled 
hands on the walls—but it 
doesn’t bother me any more. 
Our new home has Linowall in 
every bathroom—thanks to my 


very smart architect.”’ 
®& 


| ERE’S an example of en archi- 

tect’s understanding and 
solving a problem that faces most 
mothers. For wall maintenance can 
be a costly, tiresome job. But not 
when walls are covered with Arm- 
strong’s Linowall. With water- 
proofed seams, this linoleum-like 
material sheds water like a duck’s 
back. This makes it ideal for 
kitchens and bathrooms, as well as 
for general household use. Finger 
marks, smudges, and ordinary stains 
Wipe right away with mild soapsuds. 

Linowall adds immeasurably to 
the appearance of any room. It is 
available in thirty attractive colors 

plains and textures—and can be 


inlaid with designs in metal, glass, 


“TIl say Im a lucky mother 
.. . WITH WALLS LIKE THESE” 





Permanent walls——at half the cost of other permanent materials—make this bathroom sure to satisfy any client. It is 
primrose Linowall with a feature strip of tan linoleum. Ceiling is parchment Linowall. Armstrong's Flash Type 
Cove and Base adds to the ease of cleaning the Marbelle linoleum floor—and adds to style, too. 


or linoleum. It is easily installed— 
will not crack, buckle, or craze 
under moderately settling walls. 
And, being resilient, Linowall can 
be formed around corners, which 
makes cleaning doubly easy. The 
cost? About half as much as other 


permanent materials. See “Sweet’s”’ 
or let us send you color-illustrated, 
file-sized book—Colorful Walls of 
Enduring Beauty. Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Di- 
vision, 1232 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S necewall 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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KE Dum ~ Sizes 


Ever Put A Dums Waster IN A JAIL? 


What is best type of dumb waiter for a school, a bank, a jail, a library? What are the proper capacity ratings for 
different services between floors, such as food, books, bags of flour, or coin trucks? 


When is it best to use an electric dumb waiter? How to select from the several types of hand power dumb waiters? 


Questions like these, and many more, are answered in this 
handy Reference Chart. And with the Sedgwick Specifica- 
tion Book, you can provide for complete and accurate 


Sedgwick 


DUMB WAITER 
AND 
ELEVATOR 


SPECIFICATIONS | 


Sedgwick Elevator and Dumb Waiter equipment offers all the 
advantages of 46 years’ experience. If you are not acquainted 
with the Sedgwick line, write for complete catalog—now. 


(Continued from page 26) 

This in-between sport season 
doesn’t offer much excitement but 
noisy bowling and quiet badminton 
have it followers. Bowling generally 
gets a big play hereabouts. Public 
Buildings, with about 100 enthusi- 
asts, provides a substantial income to 


one of our not-so-modern bowling 
emporiums. Haven’t heard that bad- 





® WAlrens 





minton has as yet become popular 
among the public or private practi- 
tioners, but Waldron Faulkner repre- 
sents the profession in no mean man- 
ner. And in championship competition 
too. 

A bit of “Way Down East’’ has 
found its way down here. Stepping 
boldly off the traditional architectural 
path so well-trod by the local lads, 





specifications that will assure no substitution of inferior or 
poorly selected equipment. 


Be sure to write at once for your copies of these valuable 
reference guides. No charge, of course. 


Stel 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 164 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 


Established 1893. 


Dumb Waiters & Elevators 


Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 





Architect Marshall Martin of Reho- 
beth, Massachusetts, together with 
Mrs. Martin, has created and caused 
to be built (by alteration) an eat- 
ing spot the like of which is classi- 
fied as rare. Known as THE CAP- 
TAIN’S TABLE, it’s nautical, from 
the main deck (first floor) te the 
crow’s nest (third floor). The illu- 
sion of the interior of a sea-going 
craft is so real that one actually feels 
the place will sail away at any mo- 
ment. The clever use of full-wall 
painted by Mrs. Martin, 
create an open maritime vista. Even 
the air smells salty, but that’s from 
the great quantities of . . . . You 


murals, 


guessed it: it’s a sea food restaurant. 

Speaking of eating, a recommenda- 
tion is hereby made in full time to 
our conventionites. Great care must 
be exercised in consuming corn in the 
liquid state. One quaft 
You are in a state of liquidation. 


° ! 
and bingo!! 


RED 
OHIO JOURNAL 


Ralph C. Kempton, Columbus, -x- 
ecutive Secretary of the Ohio Archi- 
tects’ Society, will edit a monthly 
journal for the organization, to be 
known as the Ohio Architect. 


This striking photograph of the mas- 
sive stone abutment at the Manhat- 
tan end of the George Washington 
Bridge was made by William Ward, 
a New York Architect who has 
turned to photography and recently 
opened a studio at 238 Madison Ave- 
nue. Our readers may recall several 
of Wards drawings in past issues 
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Royal Palace and Temple at 
Bangkok, Siam and the @ Pilot 
Switchboard installed therein. 


i foreign countries, as well as in almost every 
State in the Union, (® Equipment is chosen by many 
architects, engineers and contractors because 
Products are made better than necessary — of 


pleasing design as well as maximum efficiency. 


Having specialized in Stage Lighting and Dimmer 
Control since 1904, it is but natural that ( Stage : . 
Lighting Control Equipment fits the particular (and Avail yourself of the experience 7 


often complicated) requirements of such installa- of Sales-Engineers in this 
tions, at an ultimate saving to the user because highly-specialized field 


. of trouble-free, lasting service. Located in principal cities, they will be glad to give 


Whether your problem concerns a small school— you the benefit of their many years of training. Write 
a recreation center—or a large auditorium—there for the name and address of the one nearest you .. . 
is a suitable type of Lighting Control Switch- And ask for Catalog No. 56. . . . Frank Adam Electric 


board for its needs. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 








THIS MUSIC ROOM GOES MODERN in a practi- 
cal way with decorative walls and ikea of 
coral and white Temlok De Luze. The place: 
Parma-Schaaf High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Architect: Fulton- Taylor, Cleveland. 





Here’s a money-saving interior finish which 


assures your clients’ satisfaction 


——— and music rooms 

all rooms—in modern schools 
must be comfortable, quiet, and 
That’s why it pays to 
Armstrong’s Temlok De 


the modern, smooth surface, 


attractive. 
specify 
Luxe 
structural insulating board which 
does three jobs at one time and at 
one cost! 

Temlok De 


provides efficient insulation. 


Luxe 
It in- 
comfort 


Armstrong’s 


creases year-round room 


and reduces fuel cost. It is decorative. 


Temlok De Luxe comes in five 
attractive, non-fading colors—and 


in panels, planks, and boards which 
may be combined into many strik- 
ing patterns and designs. Also, walls 
Temlok De Luxe 


add to room-quiet, and retard the 


and ceilings 


passage of sound between rooms. 
You'll find Temlok De Luxe 
readily adaptable to all types of 


building interiors, whether commer- 
cial, public, or residential—for new 
construction or remodeling. For 
complete information and specifica- 
tions, see Sweet’s (Insulation); or 
today for file data and 
samples to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials 
911 Concord St., 

Pennsylvania. 


write 


Division, 





Lancaster, 





NEW TEMLOK INSTALLATION 
METHOD GIVES QUICKER, 
STRONGER RESULTS 


New metal devices 
—Armstrong’s TEM- 
CLIPS—provide a per- 
manent, invisible sup- 
port which ‘“‘floats’”’ 
individual panels or 
planks against wall 
or ceiling bases. They 
allow normal move- 
ment of the base 
without disturbing the Temlok De Luxe. 
For a faster, more efficient installation, 
specify the use of Armstrong’s Tem-Clips. 
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PRUNE THE TREE 
AND SPARE THE CHILD 


To A. Z. Potter of Independence, 
Kansas, we are indebted for a sug- 
gestion that seems worthy of general 
indorsement. He suggests that archi- 
tects and landscape architects can help 
the cause of public safety by using 
their influence toward the avoidance 
or elimination of hazards formed by 
trees and shrubs and other dispensable 
obstructions to clear view at inter- 
sections and other places along streets 
where pedestrians must cross. Such 
danger points are now to be found in 
almost every community in America. 
Every one that can be removed 

step toward saving life or limb. 

To make this recommendation 1s 
not to — that professional plan- 
ners fail as a rule to guard against 
such danger points. No architect or 
landscape architect worthy of the 
name would provide 
against all foreseeable accidents. Yet 
we cannot deny that public highways 
everywhere are full of places where 
children, and even adults, approach- 
ing crossings are effectively screened 
by foliage from the view of motorists. 
Let us not be content with merely 
not adding to their number. Let us 
actively seek out the offe nding places 
bring community pressure, if 
necessary, to make them safe. 


neglect to 


and 


F.A.E.C.T. SESSION 


The International Federation — of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, CIO, will hold its Fifth 


National Convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, May 31 

June 2. Last year’s convention 
was held in Washington, D.C. 

This year’s annual meeting will be 
centered about the major problems 
of “Labor and Technology,” “Tech- 
nological Unemployment and Un- 
employment in the Technical Pro- 


fessions,” and “‘Reorientations — in 
Technical Professional Education. 
FIOUSING MEETING 


The Department of Architecture, of 
the University of Texas, announces 
its First Housing Conference, April 
12 and 13, in the Architecture Build- 
ing, Austin, Texas. Hugo Leipziger, 
Housing Consultant, of Berlin, Paris, 
and Australia, will assist the faculty 
of the Architectural Department 1n 
conducting the Housing Conference. 

Architects, Planners, and members 
of Allied Professions are invited. 
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“WE ARE THE DEAD” 


The winter just past has been excep- 
tionally unkind to the architectural pro- 
fession. Beginning soon after the last 
\.1.A. Convention, Death has laid his 
hand on one prominent architect after 
another with shocking frequency. We 
have noted their passing with sorrow and 
have been troubled by our inability to 
find either space or words with which 
to pay each a merited tribute. 

Merely to enumerate their distinguished 
names is to become conscious of the ex- 
tent of our collective loss. All were not 
great men, perhaps, but each had con- 
tributed in his time to the advancement 
of architecture as an art and as a profes- 
sion; each has left a void in his com- 
munity that will not easily be filled. 
Dear old “Ike”? Pond was among the 
first to go. Always an independent 
thinker, he was a pioneer and a leades, 
clear-eyed and clear-minded throughout 
all of his 82 years. His contemporary, 
kindly Dan Waid, likewise a past presi- 
dent of the A.1.A., followed soon after. 
sincerely mourned by all who knew him. 
Dwight Baum, taken before his time, 
was the next loss to the New York group 
and to the profession at large. At about 
the same time, Alfred Hoyt Granger 
and Emery Stanford Hall, both stalwart 
professional leaders in Chicago for many 
years, depleted the ranks of Institute 
Fellows by two more. 

Will Rice Amon of New York, a bril- 
liant young man of great promise, next 
fell a victim at 40 to a heart ailment, 
and a week later, on December 17, 
“Bill”? Parsons, famous architect and 
townplanner of the Chicago firm of 
Bennett, Parsons & Frost, died in New 
Haven where he had been teaching at 
Yale for the previous two years. Clyde 
S. Adams of Philadelphia, at 63, and 
George Mills of Toledo, at 
on before the year’s end. 
The death by railroad accident on Jan- 


72 . ‘ 
13, passeau 


uary 1 of Thomas EF. Tallmadge, widely 
known for his writings on architectural 
history as well as for his ecclesiastical 
architecture, started off the new year in 
Chicago with a shock. Philadelphia sus- 
tained its serious loss within the next 
fortnight when Harold Carswell and 
Walter Mellor, both in their fifties, 
died prematurely. Carswell was known 
for his meritorious church work and 
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Mellor for the extremely fine quality of 
the residential design done by his firm, 
Mellor and Meigs. 

Francis J. Plym, architect by training 
and sympathies and benefactor of many 
young men through the traveling fel- 
lowship that he established, died sud- 
denly on January 12. Though he had 
not practiced architecture for many 
years, his activities in developing and 
manufacturing metal products widelv 
used in building constitute a real con- 
tribution to the art. On January 25, 
that fine old gentleman of Portland, 
Maine, John Calvin Stevens, succumbed 
to pneumonia, breaking up a unique 
partnership in which three generations 
of Stevens’ were associated. Last to be 
noted is the death of Francis H. Bacon 
in Boston on February 7. Brother of 
Henry Bacon and noted in his own right 
as an architect specializing in the design 
of fine furniture and interior furnish- 
ings, he was definitely an important pro- 
fessional figure. 

Though we were not privileged to know 
all of these men, we knew many of 
them well enough to say confidently that 
they will be missed for a long time and 
remembered with gratitude for what 
they gave of themselves to their gener- 
ation and to their profession. ‘They 
have done their work and have set a 
high standard. We can almost hear them 
saying, “Carry on, young men! It’s up 
to you to furnish the leadership from 
now on. You can, if you try, be greater 
than we. If you grasp your opportunity, 
our greatest accomplishment will be te 
have produced you.” 

Will the young men catch the torch! 


SEEING THINGS AT NIGHT 

Having in mind the recent observable 
growth of public interest in Art, we are 
emboldened to advance a suggestion that 
is applicable at least in New York and 
perhaps also in other cities. It is this: 
Why cannot a larger proportion of the 
many public art museums arrange to 
keep open one or more evenings during 
the week so that people who are at work 
during the day may have opportunity 
to visit them and enjoy their treasures? 
We suspect that there may be many 
young and middle-aged workers whose 
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interest in what is going on in the world 
extends beyond what they may find on 
the radio or at the movies and who 
would welcome the chance to spend an 
evening a week getting acquainted with 
what is worth while in painting and 
sculpture, particularly if it could be of- 
fered to them free or at a nominal 
charge within their means. 

In New York, out of sixteen Art Mu- 
scums listed by the Museums Council, 
the majority are closed at five o'clock 
and only four are open on week days 
after six. Of these four, one is the 
Children’s Art Center, not for adults, 
and one is the Cooper Union Museum 
for the Arts of Decoration, designed for 
research. ‘Vhe third, ‘Vhe Museum of 
Living Art at New York University, is 
at least one where working people might 
conceivably go of an evening for pure 
enjoyment. A notable exception to the 
rule is found in the current enterprise 
of the Museum of Modern Art in keep- 
ing the Italian Masters on view evenings 
until ten. Record breaking attendance at 
this exhibition gives rise to the hope 
that late closing will become the per- 
manent policy of this museum, though 
at this writing no definite decision has 
been announced by the management. 

It is not a sufficient answer to the prob- 
lem to say that the museums are open 
on Sundays or even on Saturday after- 
noons. There are many more competing 
interests during weck-ends for the aver- 
age man or woman and much more 
effort involved in museum attendance 
then, than on evenings after work. 
Quite 
Utopian in making the suggestion and 


probably we are being too 
will be told of many reasons why the 
thing could not or should not be done. 
We still think it a good idea. 


BLUE GRASS AND BOURBON 


We’ve just come back from a scouting 
trip to Kentucky, where the next A.I.A. 
Convention will be held. With the co- 
operation of the architects of that fair 
state we expect to continue our tradition 
of presenting a special number devoted 
to the Convention locale. Look for it 
next month. ’Nuff sed! 
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Polly Smith 


LOOKING ON PRESENT-DAY DESIGN AND BUILDING AS A COLLABO- 
RATIVE EFFORT, O’NEIL FORD (LEFT) AND A. B. SWANK (RIGHT) 
HAVE MADE THEIR OFFiCE IN DALLAS, TEXAS, ESSENTIALLY A CRE- 
ATIVE WORKSHOP. THE EFFORTS OF THEIR ASSOCIATES—GERALD 
ROGERS, LYNN FORD, MRS. L. B. FORD, PERCY MERRICK, AND OTHERS 
ADEPT IN DETAIL AND MATERIALS, EACH WITH A_ FIRST-HAND 
KNOWLEDGE OF BUILDING PROCESSES—ARE COORDINATED TO PRO 
DUCE HOUSES THOROUGHLY INDIGENOUS TO TEXAS. THE ‘TT. F. 
MURCHISON HOUSE IN SAN ANTONIO (BELOW) IS DESCRIBED BY FORD 
AS REFLECTING SYMPATHY WiTH TRADITION, ALTHOUGH FREELY 
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THE ARCHITECT 


AND THE HOUSs 


5—O’NEIL FORD OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


“Colonial in Texas! . . . Modern Southern Colonial 
in French Village Estates opened for inspection! ... 
Auction! 750 lots, 50 x 150... drive out Sunday, 


Reasonable Terms! No interest! ... House features 
tile bath! . . . Colonial in Wisconsin! . . . Colonial 
in Montana! ... Monterey influence on Long Island! 


Colonial in lowa! French Provincial in 
Sunnyview Development! ... Colonial in Oregon... 
Ranch-house atmosphere on Peachtree Street! 
Colonial for Texas!” 

—from the real estate pages and the magazines 


Observers of American architecture have 
perceived that in the Southwest, as on the 
Pacific Coast, there has been considerable 
development of regionalism in house design. 
Form and plan respect the characteristics 
and conditions of local climate, materials, 
and modes of living. O’Neil Ford and his 
office in Dallas are achieving such regional 
expression with notable distinction. 

Native as the farm near Sherman, Texas, on 
which he was born 35 years ago, Ford’s 
growth as an architect comes through direct 
understanding of the blessings of the cli- 
mate and the promise of local materials. 
His training in architecture resulted from 
an inner passion for building and craftsman- 
ship. At 16 he started the ICS course in 
architecture and read all the books on art 
and building, archeology and sociology that 
he could obtain from the two colleges in 
Denton, where he was then living. He ac- 
cumulated more catalogs and advertising 


TIE LOUVERED WALLS OF THE CORRIDOR IN THE 
BEDROOM WING OF SAN JOSE RANCH, ON ST. 
JOSEPH ISLAND, ARE FORD’S PROVISION FOR THE 
ALL-IMPORTANT CROSS-VENTILATION. REDWOOD 
DOORS DESIGNED AND MADE BY LYNN FORD 
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BY 8. B. Z2ISMAN* 


material than may be seen in many an archi- 
tect’s office today. He even stole a Sweet’s 
Catalog, not knowing that actually it had 
been discarded! His only formal profes- 
sional school training consisted of the wood- 
working and drawing courses offered at 
North Texas State Teachers’ College, and 
it may be that the consequent freedom from 
academic mannerisms has allowed him to 
approach the problem of the house without 
affectation and with directness and fresh- 
ness. His textbook was Texas itself. 

He was about to become a “manual train- 
ing” teacher when after trying all the archi- 
tects’ offices within a 100-mile radius he 
decided to visit Dave Williams — because 
Williams had not answered his letter. While 
working for Williams, one of the early be- 
lievers in developing a characteristic archi- 
tecture for the Southwest, Ford made an 
intensive study of native forms and tradi- 
tions. Later, working for himself, then on 
government rural housing and planning in 
Georgia, he deepened his understanding and 
interest not only in ways of building, but in 
problems of education and the social en- 
vironment. He has emerged as the planner 
of shelter, concerned with the street that 
passes the house as well as the house itself. 
He has achieved a mastery of materials 
without prejudice for either the old, native 
resources or the new synthetics of modern 
industry. He has added to his gift for imag- 
inative inventiveness in construction a pene- 
trating understanding of the plan require- 
ments for present-day living in Texas. 

A few months in Washington were enough 





*Department of Architecture, Texas A. & M. College 
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Photos by the Architects 


THE ROLAND HERSH HOUSE, ONE OF SEVERAL 
JUST COMPLETED IN DENTON, NORTH OF 
DALLAS, PLEASES FORD BECAUSE IT SUITS THE 
FAMILY’S INFORMAL MANNER OF LIVING AS 
WELL AS THE CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. THE LARGE 
LIVING ROOM CAN -BE MADE AS OPEN AS THE 
SPACIOUS LIVING PORCH (ABOVE) BY “JACK- 
KNIFING” THE DOORS OUTWARD AGAINST THE 
PORCH CEILING. INDOOR-OUTDOOR CIRCULATION 
IS EASY, WITH FREEDOM OF SPACE UNUSUAL IN 
\ HOUSE WHICH ACTUALLY COST $3,625. THE 
UTILITY ROOM IS PLANNED BOTH FOR HOUSE- 
WORK AND AS A COMFORTABLE CRAFT WORK- 
SHOP FOR MRS. HERSH. THE SHED ROOF OVER 
THE LIVING ROOM IS PITCHED TO PROVIDE 
CLERESTORY LIGHT (ABOVE) IN AN AREA WHICH 
WOULD OTHERWISE BE DARKENED BY THE EN- 
q CLOSED PORCH. THE STAIR (RIGHT) TO THE 
PLAY SPACE ON THE ROOF EXEMPLIFIES FORD’S 
CREATIVENESS IN STRUCTURE — OPEN TREADS 
SUPPORTED BY A CENTRAL TIMBER. THE HOUSE 
IS PAINTED A LIGHT EARTH-GRAY, WITH GRAYED 
BLUE-GREEN SOFFIT TO PROVIDE COOL REFLEC- 
‘IONS FOR THE INTERIOR. THE 15-MINUTE 
SSETCH (ACROSS-PAGE) IS TYPICAL OF FORD'S 


FICE STUDIES, NOT FOR THE CLIENT’S EYES 
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THIS VIEW OF THE HERSH HOUSE SHOWS THE SIMPLICITY OF THE FRAME STRUCTURE, ERECTED ON A 
REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB. IT IS DEFINED BY ZISMAN AS THE “FIRST REAL TEXAS HOUSE OF THE 


PRESENT MOMENT.” THE JOHN S. MAXSON HOUSE IN DALLAS (BELOW) HUGS THE FLAT PRAIRIE. WALLS 


ARE OF PAINTED BRICK, WITH NATURAL REDWOOD TRIM, AND WELL-INSULATED RIDGED METAL ROOF 
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THE T. F. MURCHISON HOUSE ON A SLOPE ABOVE SAN ANTONIO HAS WIDE PORCHES AND MANY WIN- 









DOWS ON THE SOUTHEAST SIDE TO WELCOME THE PREVAILING 





BREEZES, 





BUT THE BLANK WALLS SEEN 


ABOVE SHUT OUT THE HOT AFTERNOON SUN ON THE SOUTHWEST SIDE. STONE FOR THE CHIMNEYS AND 







» TERRACE WAS QUARRIED ON THE SITE, AND THE HOUSE IS SET COMFORTABLY IN THE NATIVE GROWTH 
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THE CANTILEVERED BALCONY OF 
THE MURCHISON HOUSE (LEFT 
AND BELOW) NOT ONLY AFFORDS 
AN INVITING SITTING AREA FOR 
THE SECOND FLOOR BUT ALSO 
SHELTERS OPENINGS INTO THE 
LIVING ROOM AND HALL. THE 
RAILINGS AND SUPPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATE STRAIGHTFORWARD USE OF 
SIMPLE FORMS WITH NO ATTEMPT 
AT STYLISTIC MANNERISMS. THE 
COPPER LANTERN IS PATTERNED 


IN A SAN ANTONIO TRADITION 


THE VIEW ACROSS-PAGE IS FROM 
THE GAME ROOM INTO THE GAR: 


DEN ROOM, WHICH HAS ROLLING 


DOORS GIVING FREE ACCESS TO 
THE BROAD TERRACE’ BEYOND, 
PARTIALLY SHELTERED BY THE 
BALCONY (LEFT). THE GAME ROOM 
FLOOR IS CORK TILE AND THAT 
OF THE GARDEN ROOM IS SPLIT 
CLAY BRICK. BOTH HAVE CEILINGS 
OF REDWOOD. THE GAME ROOM IS 
PLACED AT ONE END OF THE 
HOUSE,. TO MINIMIZE PLAY NOISE 
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THE VIEW ABOVE IS FROM THE GUEST ROOM OF THE MURCHISON 
HOUSE, THROUGH A PRIVATE, SCREENED BALCONY TO THE TREE- 


TOPS OF THE VALLEY. MRS. MURCHISON’S DRESSING ROOM (BELOW) 


SHOWS A CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT TYPICAL OF FORD’S WORK 
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THE BOAZMAN HOUSE, SPREAD OUT ON A FLAT WOODED SITE, TO TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF THE SLIGHT- 
EST BREEZE, IS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE HOUSES FORD AND HIS ASSOCIATES ARE PLANNING FOR DALLAS 


AND THE VICINITY. THEIR HORIZONTAL EMPHASIS REFLECTS THE FAR-REACHING PRAIRIE VISTAS 


SCREENED PORCH 7°b'x 47’ 
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$6,500 INCLUDING A SMALL, OIL-BURNING CENTRAL 
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s by the Architects 


DENTON WAS PLANNED FOR THREE SISTERS. 


HEMLOCK 
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THE SAN JOSE RANCH IS BUILT ON ST. JOSEPH ISLAND, A 32,000-ACRE STRIP OF SAND DUNES AND FLATS 


A FEW FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, IN THE PATH OF VIOLENT STORMS AND POSSIBLE HURRICANES FROM 
ACROSS THE GULF OF MEXICO. SO IT HAD TO BE PLANNED FOR LEAST VULNERABILITY TO WIND AND 
RAIN—YET FOR COMFORT DURING THE LONG, SURE PERIODS OF SUN AND HEAT. WIDE OPENINGS ON 


THE SOUTHEAST SIDE, FLUSH WITH CEILINGS AND FITTED WITH GALVANIZED STEEL WINDOWS, WERE 


USED TO PERMIT FREE MOVEMENT OF AIR: AND PROJECTIONS OR OVERHANGS WERE AVOIDED. MUCH OF 
THE MASONRY, CARPENTRY, AND PAINTING WAS DONE BY COWBOYS ON THE RANCH. THE ARCHITECTS 
8 x 16 HOLLOW 


ALSO TOOK ADVANTAGE OF MATERIALS ON THE SITE, BUILDING THE WALLS WITH 8 x 
AND UTILIZING MAHOGANY LOGS, WASHED UP FROM 


CONCRETE BLOCKS MADE FROM SHELL AGGREGATE 


SOUTH AMERICA, FOR SOME FLOORS AND PIECES OF THE RANCH HOUSE FURNITURE CONSTRUCTED BY 
LYNN FORD. HOOKED RUGS AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS WERE DESIGNED AND MADE BY MRS. L. B. FORD 
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THE COMFORT OF THE RANCH 
HOUSE INTERIOR IS INDICATED 
BY THE VIEW (ABOVE) OF THE 
ENCLOSED LIVING PORCH. THE 
LIVING ROOM, AT THE LEFT, 
CAN BE CLOSED OFF WITH THE 
GLASS SCREENS HERE SHOWN 
IN WALL POCKETS. THE BRASS 
COLUMNS ARE FILLED WITH 
CONCRETE. THE REINFORCED 
CONCRETE STAIR (LEFT) WAS 
SO ACCURATELY POURED THAT 
THE BRONZE RAIL FITTED IT 
PERFECTLY, WHEN DELIVERED. 
IT LEADS TO THE OWNER’S 
“PENTHOUSE.” DETAILS ACROSS- 
PAGE ARE: CORNER OF PORCH 
WITH BRICK FLOWER BOX 
(LEFT, ABOVE); BEDROOM WIN- 
DOWS (RIGHT, ABOVE); GLASS 
AND ALUMINUM PARTITION BE- 


TWEEN DINING ROOM AND LIV- 


ING PORCH (LEFT, BELOW); 


LOUVERED WALL BETWEEN 


BEDROOMS AND CORRIDOR 
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to make him hasten back to Texas, where he 
was joined by Arch Swank, graduate of the 
Department of Architecture at Texas 
A. & M. College. In 1938 they formed their 
present partnership. His office is a creative 
workshop where he and Swank work collab- 
oratively with Gerald Rogers, also of Texas 
A. & M.; his brother, Lynn Ford, artist in 
furniture, wood and other crafts; his 
mother, Belle Ford, creator of superb weav- 
ing that captures the native flavor of her 
son’s buildings; and Percy Merrick, young 
Texas painter and sculptor. These co-work- 
ers participate as producers; the contribu- 
tions of Swank and Rogers represent the 
architect’s work rather than the interpreta- 
tion of the architect’s work. He readily gives 
them credit and appreciation with the same 
sincerity that he approaches the work of 
others. He cherishes the good idea in archi- 
tecture no matter what the origin. 

His work has become an inspiring ideal and 
source of study for the Texas student of 
architecture and art. It honors the precedent 
of native traditions not because the work is 
old but because it tells how others have met 
the particular needs of the region. His work 
is subject neither to the tyranny of the ac- 
cepted styles nor the tyranny of modernism. 
Nor does he set up a violent opposition of 
the crafts against the machine. Uncompro- 
mising in his search for the native idiom, he 
nevertheless makes intelligent use of all 
products and processes of building, fully 
aware of the new means and methods. For 
example, while he realizes the need of wide, 
overhanging eaves to protect against the 
Texas sun, he leaves them off the San Jose 
Ranch house on St. Joseph Island, where 
they would only invite disaster from the 
storms of hurricane intensity. 

Yet in his unaffected search for the indig- 
enous he is not blinded or seduced by what 
has been done in the past. He studies the 
native example not for copywork but to ana- 
lyze and understand the approach and 
reasoning of the builders before him. “Ac- 
tually,” he observes, “those honest early 
expressions represented a great variety of 
form and building, not the variety of eclec- 
ticism, but variety according to region and 
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climate and according to improvements in 
living.” He recognizes the danger of sub- 
mitting to a tyranny of modernism, as well 
as the tyranny of the styles, because they 
condition both plan and appearance. 
Despite the variety and contradictions of 
geography and climatic conditions, there 
is a broad general characterization of the 
house problem in Texas: wide sweeping 
vistas, gentle sloping plains, treeless 
stretches; a clear atmosphere; an unrelent- 
ing sun that beats down for the greater part 
of the year; intense heat in the summer, 
bitter cold in the winter; mild, welcome 
breezes from the south contrasting with the 
penetrating “blue northers”; a range mode 
of living; space and freedom of movement, 
an outdoor life; and a tradition of newness 
and freshness. The spirit of the pioneer is 
still alive—but there is a challenge for new 
pioneering, facing the new drives in indus- 
trialization, conservation, new uses of agri- 
culture, and other local resources. 

The challenge to the architect is to recognize 
these symbols and conditions while meeting 
the particular needs of each problem, to 
achieve a regional expression while solving 
the special needs of each house. He must 
make an honest interpretation of tradition 
and become aware of native materials and 
resources, while quick to use the latest de- 
velopments of synthetics and materials. 
Ford works in co-operative partnership with 
his clients, leaving them with the notion that 
they have themselves designed the house as 
it ought to be to fit their needs and modes 
of living. For the client, as for himself, em- 
phasis is constantly on the plan. He draws 
in large scale plan from the beginning, 
working out each detail of material and 
structure with the same craftsmanship that 
characterizes the finished building. Like 
every true architect he is creatively original 
in his structural as well as esthetic solutions. 
Form and appearance are not preconceived, 


they grow logically out of the plan. The 


beauty of his houses results naturally from 


the honest craftsman’s use of materials, the 
ingenious yet direct construction, and th 
creation of shelter forms particularly 
adapted to the Texas climate and landscape. 
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LESSON 1—FUNDAMENTAL PENCIL STROKE EXERCISES 


PENCIL POINTS 








PENCIL BROADSIDES—1 


BY THEODORE KAUTZERY 


In preparing the series of lessons in pencil draw- 
ing that begins here, there is no wish to add un- 
necessarily to the already substantial list of excel- 
lent general books on this subject now available. 
It is my purpose to discuss only one particular 
technique—a technique that so far as I know has 
not been completely explored elsewhere. For want 
of a better name, it may be called “broad stroke 
pencil drawing.” Used with intelligence and artis- 
tic sense it is capable of yielding crisp, sparkling, 
and powerfully expressive results. 

Proficiency with this technique may be reached in 
proportion to the degree of control that is acquired 
over a few simple but fundamental strokes that 
will be described hereafter. ‘These can be mastered 
by anyone who is willing to practice them dili- 
gently. For complete success they must be mas- 
tered; so don’t be tempted to regard them as too 
elementary for you. 

For practice you will need paper, pencils, and 
means to keep the latter properly sharp. As you 
develop skill you will develop preferences as to 
materials, but at this stage it will be well to select 
kid-finish Bristol or some paper of similar surface 
and a good quality drawing pencil of 2B grade. 
For deeper blacks you may sometimes need a 4B 
but no others are really necessary. A sharp knife 
and a sandpaper block will complete your equip- 
ment. The sandpaper block is just as important as 
the pencil. Don’t forget it. 

After the wood of the pencil has been whittled 
away to expose about a quarter of an inch of 
cylindrical lead, the lead is rubbed at an angle on 
the sandpaper to produce a flat wedge point as at 
2. or 3. of the accompanying plate. The broad 
strokes are to be made with the flat side of this 
wedge held evenly against the paper. The width 
of strokes will depend on the angle at which 
the point is sharpened. Note that the surface of 
the lead held against the paper will be oval-shaped, 
since it is a section cut by a plane intersecting a 
cylinder. This oval shape allows more flexibility in 
producing different types of stroke than could be 
had with a square lead. 

Now with this flat surface of the pencil point held 
full against the paper, a stroke can be drawn 
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which begins and ends cleanly, is of umform 
width, and has the same value throughout. If the 
pencil is slightly tilted, however, toward its point, 
as at 4., or away from it, as at 5., the same pres- 
suré will yield a stroke accented and sharp along 
one edge and fading out along the other. By rock- 
ing the pencil, altern: ately back and forth during 
the stroke, the result shown at 6. is secured. Thin 
lines for outline or accents a to those made 
by a conical point, as at 1.) may be produced b 
holding the wedge pointed ‘al upright. 

The broad strokes, incidentally, should all be made 
at the same steady speed, not too fast nor yet too 
slow. They should also be made by moving the 
arm rather than the fingers. 

Rolling the pencil very slightly, either away from 
or towards you, and holding it that way during 
a stroke, will reduce the area of lead in contact 
with the paper and so with the same pressure will 
vield a stroke of darker value. 

After you have practiced these single strokes of 
various types for a while try to combine them to 
produce flat and graded wash effects as at A. In 
these the strokes are laid side by side, touching 
each other but not overlapping, so that individual 
strokes merge with their neighbors. Try to keep 
the beginning and end of each stroke clean and 
square with the rest so that when you are done 
the area you have covered will be definitely rec- 
tangular. You will learn to slide the pencil very 
slightly across the stroke at its beginning and end 
to get this clean termination without increasing 
the pressure. 

Sometimes in covering an area it is desirable to 
break the monotony of parallel strokes by intro- 
ducing some diagonal strokes which may _ be 
thought of as following the direction of light. 
Practice this as shown at B. in both flat and graded 
wash effects. 

The third exercise in covering areas should be done 
with a large number of short strokes curving in 
different directions and combining, as at C., to 
give either flat or graded values. Acquire all the 
skill you can at doing these “simple” exercises so 
that you will be ready in the next lesson to apply 
what you learn to the indication of stonework. 
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THE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF RICHARD H. SANGER, “RINGSIDE,” AT WESTMORELAND HILLS, NEAR WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.. WAS DESIGNED BY WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON AND ROBERT S. HUTCHINS, ASSOCIATED 
ARCHITECTS OF NEW YORK, TO AFFORD THE OWNER FULL ENJOYMENT OF A BEAUTIFUL WOODLAND SITE. 
THE ENTRANCE DRIVE LEADS TO A SPACIOUS FORECOURT ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE, WHERE 
THE LIVING ROOM WINDOWS AT THE CENTER PERMIT A GLIMPSE OF THE PRINCIPAL VISTA OF THE 
PROPERTY, SOUTHWARD FROM THE HOUSE TO AN ARTIFICIAL LAKE. FEATURES OF THE “LIVING FRONT,” 
SHOWN ACROSS-PAGE, ARE THE WIDE FLAGSTONE-PAVED TERRACE AND THE PLATE GLASS WINDOWS OF 
!'HE LIVING ROOM AND DINING ROOM, TAKING FULL ADVANTAGE OF THE LAKE VIEW. THE CONSTRUC- 
rION IS BRICK VENEER OVER WOOD FRAME, PAINTED WHITE WITH AN ULTRAMARINE ENTRANCE DOOR. 


CUBIC FOOT COST OF THE HOUSE WAS 54 CENTS. PHOTOGRAPHS ARE BY F. S. LINCOLN, OF NEW YORK 


WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON — ROBERTS. HUTCHINS, ARCHITECTS 
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THE LIVING ROOM OF THE SANGER RESIDENCE IS SEVERE IN DESIGN BUT RICH IN TEXTURES—WITH A 
DEEP CARPET OF BROWN AND OFF-WHITE, CORK CEILING, WALLS COVERED WITH WHITE CANVAS, SUEDE 
CLOTH CURTAINS, AND UPHOLSTERY IN CREAM-BEIGE, WHITE AND BROWN, RED-ORANGE, AND YELLOW 
a m4 x 
Ae in] yt] L.R 
| es 28-2" x 19°4" 
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THE DINING ROOM WALLS OF PALE GRAY, CEILING OF OFF-WHITE, AND CARPET OF GRAY AND CHARTREUSE 


PROVIDE A FLATTERING BACKGROUND FOR THE LACQUERED FURNITURE OF HUNGARIAN ASH, UPHOL- 


STERED IN YELLOW LEATHER, DESIGNED BY HUNTINGTON. THE WINDOWS AT THE END ARE PLATE GLASS 
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BRIGHT-HUED MAPS, A PHOTOMURAL OF 
A TROPICAL ISLAND SCENE, AND BOOKS 


IN OPEN SHELVES CONTRAST WITH THE 


BOTTLE-GREEN WALLS OF THE STUDY, 


WHICH ARE FOR THE MOST PART THE 
DOORS OF GENEROUS CUPBOARDS. THE 
FIREPLACE CURTAIN IS OF METAL MESH 
AND THE BRASS GRILLE SUPPORTING 
THE MANTELSHELF IS DECORATED 
WITH A GRAPH OF BUSINESS “UPS AND 
DOWNS” OF THE LAST THIRTY YEARS 
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THE STAIR HALL OF THE 
SANGER HOUSE IS MORE SPA- 
CIOUS THAN THIS PICTURE 
SUGGESTS, AS THE SECOND 
FLOOR LANDING IS BUT A 
BALCONY, AND IT IS OPEN 
TO THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 
THE BALUSTRADE CAP OF 
MAHOGANY HAS A NARROW 
WHITE MOLDING UNDER- 
NEATH, MATCHING THE 
BASEBOARD. THE HANDRAIL 
IS OF LACQUERED BIRCH. 
THE WALLS ARE COVERED 
WITH A GRASSCLOTH OF SIL- 
VERY OYSTER WHITE, WITH 
A RICH RED BACKGROUND 
TONE ON THE STAIRCASE. 
THE CEILING IS WHITE AND 
THE FLOOR, OF YELLOW 
PINE BLOCKS, HAS A LARGE 
SISAL MAT IN RED, BLACK, 
AND NATURAL YELLOW. THE 
WOOD OF THE TABLE BESIDE 


THE STAIRCASE IS LINDEN 


THE CHOICEST VISTA OF THE 
HOME IS FROM THE LIVING 
ROOM, DOWN TO THE LAKE 
600 FEET BEYOND. IT IS SEEN 
THROUGH A PLATE GLASS 
WINDOW, FITTED WITH A 
VENETIAN BLIND AND DRA- 
MATICALLY FRAMED BY 
ROYAL BLUE CURTAINS. 
DOORS AT EITHER SIDE OPEN 
ON 





THE WIDE TERRACE 
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NEIGHBORING HOMES DESIGNED FOR OCCUPANCY DURING THE WINTER MONTHS, IN A REMOTE SECTION 











OF COLORADO, ARE SHOWN HERE AND ACROSS PAGE. REDWOOD SIDING AND RED CEDAR SHINGLES MAKE 








AN EFFECTIVE CONTRAST WITH THE GLITTERING LANDSCAPE, DEPICTED BY P. E. BEARSE, AND THE SHUT- 
rERS AND DOORS OF BLUE-GREEN AND FIELDSTONE CHIMNEYS ADD TO THE CHARM OF THE BUILDINGS. 


NOTE THE DECORATIVE NOTCHED EAVES AND DROPS OF THE OVERHANGS ON BOTH OF THE HOUSES 
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COLORADO RANCH HOUSE-—.G. PIERS BROOKFIELD, ARCHITECT 
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GENEROUS PROVISION FOR EXTENDING HOSPITALITY TO THE COUNTRYSIDE IS MADE IN THIS HOUSE, 


WITH ITS SPACIOUS RECREATION ROOM IN THE WING AT THE RIGHT. THESE HOUSES, WHICH ARE EIGHTY 
MILES FROM THE RAILROAD, ARE USED ONLY DURING THE COLDEST MONTHS, AS THE OWNERS HAVE 
HOMES HIGHER IN THE MOUNTAINS FOR OCCUPANCY DURING THE SUMMER. THEY ARE AIR-CONDITIONED, 
BY AN AUTOMATIC SYSTEM, AND HAVE DOUBLE-GLASS CASEMENTS. THE RENDERINGS ARE BY P. E. BEARSE 
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THIS BRICK-VENEERED HOUSE WITH ROOF OF PENNSYLVANIA SLATE IS DESIGNED TO BE BUILT IN A SMALL 
; CONNECTICUT COMMUNITY, AT A COST OF 39 CENTS A CUBIC FOOT. PRINCIPAL ROOMS OPEN ON A WALLED 
GARDEN AT THE REAR OF THE HOUSE, WHICH WAS CHOSEN AS THE ASPECT TO BE SHOWN HEREABOVE 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE — BY GEORGE S. STEELE, ARCHITECT 
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OTHER THINGS 


BY TALBOT F. HAMLIN 


A few years ago, Frank Lloyd Wright, in 
a lecture on modern architecture at Colum- 
bia, questioned the title Modern Architec- 
ture: “Why not just architecture?” he sug- 
gested. His remark came to my mind 
forcibly when I visited the current Archi- 
tectural League show in New York, which 
bears the provocative title, “Versus.” In 
essence it consists of two separate shows, one 
of the so-called traditional architecture and 
one of the so-called modern architecture. 
They are carefully differentiated, the tradi- 
tional works grouped on the ground floor 
and the sodern examples in the exhibition 
room above. This whole concept of the sheep 
and the goats seems forced and basically 
unreal. One wonders whether the committee 
in placing the modern works above and the 
traditional works beneath had any thought 
of the Future State of the works in each 
group or even of their makers . . 

After all, what’s all the shooting for? The 
exhibition is actually a most interesting his- 
torical survey of the development of Amer- 
ican architecture over a period of more than 
half a century. The Boston Public Library, 
shown so proudly among the traditional 
works, was itself revolutionary when it was 
built some fifty-three years ago. Even the 
Columbia Library has passed its fourth 
decade. Again and again, in the exhibited 
photographs on the ground floor, one sees 
not the architecture of the present day but 
the architecture of a generation or two gen- 
erations ago. The houses which Charles ‘A. 
Platt so skilfully designed are given almost 
an entire room to themselves. They are ex- 
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quisite, for Platt was a great artist, but even 
they go back almost without exception to 
the period before the first World War, and 
now almost a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since that catastrophic time. 

It is interesting to note in this traditional 
portion of the exhibit how little recent work 
1s shown, and that what little there is seems 
to fall so far beneath the earlier work, 
judged by any criterion. The spirit that pro- 
duced the beautiful harmonies of the best 
work of the early Twentieth Century has 
gone inevitably, never to be regained; and 
the pitiful efforts to regain it, that have 
filled Washington with such vulgarly osten- 
tatious parades of misunderstood detail, re- 
veal their anachronism by their own inept- 
ness. It is, alas, true that some of the very 
architects—names would be invidious—who 
created some of the loveliest of the early 
Twentieth Century classic work produced 
later many of its most unfortunate aberra- 
tions. 

I am coming more and more to doubt the 
wisdom of using the word traditional to de- 
scribe eclectic architecture. The works of 
McKim, Mead & White and their classic 
contemporaries in the 1890’s were chal 
lenges flung in the face of the then current 
tradition, which was the fashion of Richard- 
sonian Romanesque; now we dub them ¢ra- 
ditional. Is it not that we confuse words and, 
still more important, concepts? Traditional 
is a noble word describing a living thing; it 
can never be a description of a style, except 
incidentally. The American tradition in ar- 


chitecture today is an attitude engendered 
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by a body of thinking which has gone on for 
almost ten generations and which has always 
been, in its most creative expressions, both 
functional and revolutionary. It was so of 
necessity in colonial times, especially in the 
poorer communities, which often produced 
the best work, and in varying ways at dif- 
ferent times it has been so ever since. It 1s 
this continual search for simple solutions of 
building problems, finding different expres- 
sions to suit different materials and taking 
different forms as the needs of various 
climates demand it, which more and more 
seems to me the essential basis of the real 
tradition of American architecture. 

It is not strange, therefore, to find an at- 
mosphere of vivid and growingly indigenous 
life in the contemporary part of the exhibit 
upstairs. Cleverly, almost too cleverly, it 
attempts a rapid and necessarily sketchy 
bird’s-eye view of the living architectural] 
work of the entire country. The show 1s 
better, to me, in its content than in its pres- 
entation. A living room on its side—and not 
a particularly engaging or successful one, 
with dishmop furniture and silly bibelots 
—is humorous rather than inspiring. Per- 
haps the exhibition designers wished some- 
how to indicate that modern architecture was 
fun. Nor do I think that the dead tree 
growing out of the pavement of air-washing 
screens was particularly architectural, 
though in itself amusing. It was at least 
hardly functional, since the screens effectu- 
ally prevented one from getting close 
enough to the small photographs on the 
walls behind them to gather their real vir- 
tues. However, the basic circulation patterns 
were attractive and interesting. 

Forced by its scope and the smallness of the 
available space to the use of photographs 
often too little to reveal their content except 
under the most careful scrutiny, the con- 
temporary exhibit displays them smartly on 
panels of various building materials, group- 
ing them roughly according to building 
type. There is much, of course, missing but 
the wealth of material shown is almost sur- 
prising proof of the vitality and ubiquitous- 
ness of creative design in America today. 
Nearly the most interesting element in the 





entire show is its revelation of the extraor- 
dinary flexibility of architectural form to- 
day, a flexibility especially evident in the 
variety of the houses shown. There seems 
almost no impression of elegance, restraint, 
structural asceticism, size, power, grace, or 
intimacy which the present-day architect 
cannot produce at will if his creative imag- 
ination is equal to the task. When houses as 
different as those shown by Gropius and 
Breuer, by Edward Stone, by George Howe, 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, and by William 
Wurster can all be accepted as logical and 
characteristic expression of today’s architec- 
ture, then certainly the idea that modern 
architecture is limited, stylistic, fixed, a 
hampering influence on the designer, must 
be thrown overboard. With such a scale of 
possible values to work with, how silly it is 
to think that one must turn back to past 
forms for models to copy! 
This freedom is an amazing challenge to all 
architects of imagination. Its existence seems 
to have been well realized by the designers 
of the exhibition. Time was when the term 
“modern architecture” was a fighting term, 
but that time has passed. Time was when its 
proponents and propagandists felt that to be 
modern one must follow that rather stark 
asceticism of form which went under the 
name “International Style,” and that it was 
necessary for America to import this style 
wholesale and impose it upon all of its pro- 
grams, however different the demands and 
the materials available, however varying the 
ways of life and the innate tastes of the 
country. That time, too, has passed, most 
fortunately, and its passing is noted in the 
last paragraph of the foreword of the exhi- 
bition, on the screen at its entrance: 
“Tt [modern architecture] still claims free- 
dom to experiment. Unlike the Interna- 
tional Style, it adapts itself to special and 
local conditions. For its purpose it takes both 
modern products and ancient materials.” 
Is this not, after all, a statement of the real 
tradition of American architecture? 

* x * * 
Acain, Stamps. When I wrote of the au- 
thors’ stamps I spoke too soon, for the best 
was yet to come. It has now been published 
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and it will, I believe, set a standard difficult 
to beat. It is the design of the new stamp 
about to be issued to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan- 
American Union. The stamp, believe it or 
not, consists of three dancing nymphs with 
their background lifted from Botticelli’s 
Flora (better known as Spring). This in it- 
self would seem to be almost an absolute in 
far-fetched allegory. The three nymphs, of 
course, are supposed to stand for North, 
South, and Central America; but when one 
contrasts their naive dance with the realities 
of the deep common interests of the Amer- 
ican continents the thing becomes a master- 
piece of understatement, if not false state- 
ment. The artistic merit of the stamp 
matches well its allegorical impressiveness, 
and the lettering over and beneath this deli- 
cate Fifteenth Century phantasy is, of all 
possible kinds, crudely Gothic! 


THe Furure or THE A.I.A. In any democ- 
racy the policy as well as the efficiency of a 
government depends in the long run upon 
the interest, the initiative, and the imagina- 
tion of the people whose government it 1s. 
Nowhere is this principle more obvious than 
in those professional organizations which 
play such an important part in determining 
the relationship between the people as a 
whole and the members of the professions. 
All organizations tend to fall into patterns, 
to seek the easiest way, to avoid controversy, 
to apply the great hush-hush gag on signs 
of dissidence or criticism. This is only nat- 
ural, but it is nonetheless disastrous; it 1s 
perhaps the greatest danger inherent in the 
necessary bureaucracy that organizations 
make necessary. 
It is therefore, I think, important, and I 
hope significant of new life in the Institute, 
when a group of Institute members, at con- 
siderable sacrifice, meets voluntarily to dis- 
cuss Institute matters, to find ways in which 
the organization might be made more alive, 
more dynamic, and more sensitive to the 
will of its members. The heart of the matter 
lies, it would seem, in two things: the make- 
up of the annual convention program, and 
the exact nature of the relationship between 
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the Directors of the Institute and the whole 
body of the Institute. 


The convention has grown up on a conven- 
tional (!) pattern. Again and again, in or 
der to make its progress speedy and its ac 
tions clear and definite, a routine has been 
developed which puts a definite premium on 
purely perfunctory agreement and makes 
criticism of policies or actions unduly difh- 
cult. Like the greater number of American 
national conventions, it presents its dele- 
gates with a series of cut-and-dried reports; 
it reduces New Business to a mere tail at 
the end of a final meeting; even the resolu- 
tions, which are in a sense the central aim 
of the whole convention and become the 
official actions of the Institute through 
which its policy is to a large extent deter- 
mined, are reserved for one meeting in 
which time is pressing and there is never a 
sufficient opportunity for thorough, impar 
tial discussion. The Institute conventions are 
of course important. They are pleasant, they 
may be inspiring—if only because so many 
people with common interests are there 
gathered together. 

But the Institute conventions should and 
might be much more. After all, it is only by 
convention action that the Institute as a 
whole registers its wishes and determines its 
policies. Even the autonomy of the local 
chapters is often compromised by the neces- 
sity of obtaining Institute approval for ac- 
tions which, however important to the local- 
ity involved, may also have implications 
outside that chapter’s field; and the only 
way Institute approval can be obtained is 
either through the Board of Directors or by 
direct convention resolution. If it is desir 
able to make the Institute a true mirror of 
the interests and activities as well as of the 
desires and hopes of its members, the liber- 
alization of convention procedure must be 
the first step. 

On February 17, a group of architects met 
in Philadelphia to discuss these very prob- 
lems, and arrived at some interesting con- 
clusions. The group included representatives 
from Washington, from Wilmington, from 
Philadelphia, New York City, White Plains, 


Utica, and Montclair. One former president 
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of the Institute was present, so that it could 
hardly be called a meeting of mere dissatis- 
fied complainers; it was, rather, a meeting 
of men devoted to the ideals on which the 
Institute was founded, and only anxious to 
see those ideals made real in actual Insti- 
tute action. This conference rightly found 
that the resolutions passed at the Institute 
convention were the crux of the whole mat- 
ter, and tried to outline a program to make 
the drafting and the passage of these reso- 
lutions more truly expressive of democratic 
ideals. It suggested that the Resolutions 
Committee should be appointed well in ad- 
vance of the convention, and should hold at 
the very beginning of the convention an 
open meeting or a hearing at which chapters 
as well as individuals could introduce any 
resolutions they desired and have them 
openly discussed on their merits. The 
United States Government system of hold- 
ing public hearings under the aegis of the 
appropriate committee for all important 
proposed legislation is one that might well 
be adopted in some modified form by the 
A.I.A. Moreover, the conference felt that 
the chapter resolutions deserve a wider cur- 
rency than they now receive. If the Octagon 
is to be the real voice of the architects as a 
profession, it would seem only just that 
every official action of every chapter should 
be published automatically in its pages. The 
fact now is that important resolutions passed 
by individual chapters are never noticed in 
the press and are sent to the Board of Di- 
rectors to be hidden and forgotten in the 
files. 

It was also suggested that the convention 
program be rearranged in such a way as to 
give a much greater opportunity for the 
public discussion of proposed resolutions, 
and that the content of all resolutions of- 
fered for convention action should somehow 
be put into the hands of every delegate 
some time prior to the meeting at which ac- 
tion is to be taken, in order that they might 
receive the fullest consideration and in- 
formal discussion. In this way the passage 
of resolutions would cease to be the mere 
rubber stamp impressed upon cut-and-dried 
routine matters by tired delegates anxious to 
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leave, and become instead the real voice of 
the profession. 

Another interesting suggestion made by the 
group, with regard to the convention, is the 
idea that, in addition to the official conven- 
tion meetings, there should be technical ses- 
sions or opportunities for round-table dis- 
cussion of all sorts of matters of interest to 
the architect. Several of these could go on 
at the same time, for not all architects have 
the same interests. At the present time there 
is no opportunity for the architects of the 
nation as a whole to exchange views with re- 
gard to their experience, their specific needs, 
their ideals. Architecture is a science and an 
art as well as a business and a profession, 
and it would be a grand thing if the conven- 
tion offered the same inspiration and assist- 
ance in matters scientific and artistic as it is 
supposed to offer in matters of business and 
professional life. May it not be that some 
of the obvious backwardness of the Ameri- 
can architectural profession in general is due 
to a lack of this opportunity? The American 
Library Association always accompanies its 
convention periods with round tables de- 
voted to the problems of each type of li- 
brary, and these have proved among the 
most interesting and significant parts of these 
conventions. At a time when American ar- 
chitecture is faced with myriad new prob- 
lems brought up by new building materials, 
new methods of manufacture, and all of the 
problems developed in large-scale, low-cost 
housing, such round tables should be of 
especial value. If, for instance, the architects 
as a whole could attack the housing problem 
not grudgingly but with enthusiastic sym- 
pathy, could they not develop a united de- 
mand for higher zsthetic standards in hous- 
ing which not only would affect their own 
work but might raise the entire artistic level 
in the demands of the U.S.H.A.? 

The conference noted that, although a com- 
mittee on convention procedure had been 
authorized at the last convention, no such 
committee has as yet made any public ap- 
pearance. If it has been appointed its per- 
sonnel is unknown. Such a committee might 
be a tremendous force for the improvement 
and the modernization of convention pro- 
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cedure. If, for example, it broadcast an ap- 
peal for suggestions and criticisms it would 
receive, among perhaps hundreds of worth- 
less suggestions, some of the greatest value. 
Such an action would serve to give notice to 
the whole body of architects that the Insti- 
tute was alive and growing, sensitive to 
criticism, eager to incorporate the best 
thought of the architects of the day, and 
not merely a jug 


‘gernaut rolling on its own 
s 


inertia along its accustomed and _time- 
honored futile way. 

This question of why such a committee has 
not been appointed, or if appointed has not 
been functioning, brings up another problem 
much in the minds of those who attended 
this interesting discussion—the problem of 
the exact function of the Board of Directors. 
Are the resolutions passed by a convention 
the dictates which the Board of Directors is 
supposed to carry out, or are convention 
resolutions merely permissive—that is, mere 
statements of a pious wish? Is the Board of 
Directors the agency erected to carry out 
and implement convention actions, or is it a 
body of Elder Statesmen, high above the 
battle, who look down from the dignity of 
the “Octagon” upon the struggling mass of 
architects beneath and do what they, in their 
greater wisdom, find expedient? This is per- 
haps a more important question than any 
mere question of convention procedure, for 
if any convention action becomes merely a 
permission to the Board of Directors to do 
something if they want to and not otherwise 
—if, in other words, any convention action 
is subject to the arbitrary veto of the Board 
of Directors, a veto all the more discourag- 
ing because it takes the form of mere 
neglect—then the Institute make-up cannot 
be said to be democratic and the convention 
might as well stop, unless the delegates and 
the chapters wish to expend their time and 
money for the mere opportunity of a social 
meeting. This is a point which definitely 
needs clarification. If when the Directors 
are elected they are elected to form a sort 
of Board of Dictators, acting with no 
“checks and balances” upon them, the archi- 
tects should know it. 

Uhe conference in discussing this problem 
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developed a very interesting method by 
which this matter might be cleared up. It 
suggested that copies of the minutes of all 
meetings of the Executive Committee and 
of the Board of Directors, as well as the 
Institute budget, should be sent to each 
chapter and kept on file in the chapter head- 
quarters, where they could be consulted by 
any interested A.I].A. member or any chap- 
ter committee. Such confidential matters as 
those dealing with disciplinary action would 
not of course need to be included. This 
would not only be of the greatest help to 
the Institute as a whole, by keeping its 
members informed of all proposed and dis- 
cussed corporate actions, but it would also 
frequently be of the greatest assistance in 
the discussion of chapter committees. Inci- 
dentally it would allow the membership an 
opportunity to check up on the efficiency of 
the Board and the Executive Committee 
and on the steps they were taking to carry 
out Institute mandates; it would open the 
way to letters of suggestion based on know]l- 
edge and not hearsay, to criticism which 
would be in the best sense constructive and 
not merely destructive. 

Such an action would do more than any 
other thing, I believe, to increase the con- 
fidence of the rank-and-file membership in 
the Institute and its leadership; it would 
prove to the younger members that the In- 
stitute was democratic and, still more, was 
alive between conventions. Again and again 
individual chapters have the feeling that 
they are working in isolation. To cement the 
bonds between each chapter and the central 
organization by this open publication of the 
minutes would clear the air of much un- 
founded grousing and, I think, bring a new 
feeling of dynamic confidence and enthusi- 
asm into the work of both the central bodies 
and the individual chapters. 

Of course the problem of the Octagon 
formed an essential part of the discussions at 
this conference. The question of whether or 
not the Octagon should accept advertising is 
definitely controversial, with much to be 
said on both sides. The conference arrived 
at no conclusion with regard to this matter, 
but did feel that the by-law prohibition of 
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any such practice was unfortunate, since cir- 
cumstances might arise under which the ac- 
ceptance of advertising would be both 
feasible and desirable. For myself, I doubt 
it; | feel that unless the Octagon desires to 
become a full-fledged, richly-illustrated 
magazine, attempting to cover all sides of 
architecture from a scholarly, critical, tech- 
nical, or historical angle not now covered by 
existing periodicals, it is much better to keep 
it as a pure official journal. Now it is neither 
the one thing nor the other. It definitely 
edits official chapter and Institute news in 
tune with a policy of rather unthinking— 
or rather wishful thinking—optimism. It 
includes various articles, many of them 
charming things in themselves, which have 
only the remotest connection with the or- 
ganic life of the Institute. Would it not be 
possible, and in fact most desirable, to make 
the Octagon a sort of combination of the 
Congressional Record and the United States 
Daily of the profession? That is, an organ 
giving a pure factual account of all chapter 
activities and official actions, as well as the 
actions of the national committees, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the Board of Direc- 
tors. Even if this material were given in the 
driest, most official way, as a mere record of 
motions made and votes cast, it would, I be- 
lieve, become a most interesting chronicle 
of the profession of architecture in the 
United States, and might surprise many 
members of the Institute by revealing the 
broad activities which the Institute and its 
chapters carry on; and of course it would 
necessarily throw a needed light upon the 
activities in the “Octagon” itself and pre- 
vent forever the development of any tem- 
porary, expedient, hush-hush smothering of 
controversy. To bring this about all that 
would be needed, I believe, would be a con- 
vention resolution requiring this material to 
be published. 

This conference has shown a simple way to 
inject new vitality into the Institute. It 
should be only the first of many such meet- 


ings. Necessarily its make-up was geograph- 
ically limited, but the initiative shown in 
thus getting together a group from the 
northern central East Coast states could be 
profitably followed by similar groups in all 
the other regions. Each group, intimately 
associated with the problems and needs of 
its region or locality, would be able to con- 
tribute to discussions of Institute policy a 
new light based on its own necessities. Each 
group would then be able, working through 
the local chapters, to crystallize chapter ac- 
tivity and to direct chapter delegates. With 
such groups of interested architects meeting 
informally all over the country to discuss 
matters so important to the profession, an 
entirely new attitude towards the Institute 
would inevitably result—an attitude which 
I believe would not only vitalize its actions 
but would also lead to a vastly increased 
membership as outside architects became 
aware of this new life. 

The life of any organization, as I stated at 
the beginning, is bound up at last analysis 
with the life and the interest of its members, 
with their willingness to devote their time 
and energy to the organization. Nowhere 
could this time and energy be better ex- 
pended in a time of violent change and 
potential reorganization than in such meet- 
ings for the free discussion of pressing mat- 
ters that face the profession. 

The members of this Philadelphia confer- 
ence, which I hope will be but the first of 
many similar meetings, were as follows: 
Louis Justement, of Washington; Sam 
Homsey, of Wilmington; Thomas Pym 
Cope and George Howe, of Philadelphia; 
Lorimer Rich, William Lescaze, Henry 
Churchill, Robert D. Kohn, and Kenneth 
Reid, of New York; W. C. Stohldreier, of 
White Plains; Clement R. Newkirk, of 
Utica; and Arthur Holmes, of Montclair. 
Copies of the minutes may be obtained by 
any interested A.I.A. member by writing to 
the Chairman, Henry S. Churchill, 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“’The Contractor Shall... ” 


oF 


Let us consider for 


a moment the future tense of the indicative mood 


(or mode, as some grammarians have it). 


If you 


remember your conjugations you will recall that 


shall in the third person denotes the idea of: 


1. Willingness 
2. Determination 
ca Promise 

4. Command 


When the specifications say (as they do 


almost 


every line) that the contractor shall install gadgets, 


it doesn’t intend to mean that the architect is 


willing for the contractor to install gadgets. The 
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*D.W. 
aro” 

8’-2” 32-0” 
10’-3” @36'-0” 
@36'-0"” 


PTs 


27 n" 
A) 0 


Make *“L "iH. 
Bantam 10’-9” 4’-10” 
Bantam : 4’. 
Willys-Sedan §?.4° 57-8 5’ 
Willys-Coupe 5°- 5’-5 " 5’- ad 11°.0” 
Studebaker 

“Champion” 
Hupmobile 
“Skylark” 
Ford 
Hudson 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Plymouth 
Ford “Mercury” 
Packard 
Oldsmobile 
Pontiac 
Dodge D14 and I-17 
Nash “Lafayette 6” 
Graham 
DeSoto 
Hudson 
Chrysler “C 
Studebaker 
**President”’ 
Buick ‘*48” 
LaSalle 
Pontiac 
Nash “Amb. 
Lincoln “Zephyr” 
Oldsmobile 
Plymouth 
Dodge D-14 
DeSoto 
Buick *‘ 
Chrysler 
Packard 
Cadillac 


11’-7” 40’-0” 
45’-0” 
38’-0” 
43'.5” 
41'-6” 
41'-6” 
43'-8” 
40'-0” 
44/-4” 
42'-0” 
37'-4” 
45/-0” 
57*-4” 
44/-10” 
45/-4” 
45'-7” 


46’-8” 


11’-10 
LO.” 
11’-4” 
10’-1” 
ate” 
10’-2” 
11’-8” 
10’-3” 
1a%.9” 
11’-9” 
10.2" 
10’-6” 
10’-6” 
107-2” 
11’-4” 
10’-2” 


UUM UION Non 


— et et et CO NAY 
Wino 


47'.0” 
44’-11” 
43'-0” 
38/-9” 
40'-4” 
44'-0” 
41/-4” 
51/-4” 
53'-0” 
55’-10” 
52'-0” 
@58'-2” 
55'-4” 


48'-0” 


11’-10 
12’-2” 
8’-0” 
12’-7” 
10’-6” 
2-7" 
12’-11 
11’-6” 
11’-6” 
11’-6” 
eA Sad 
11’-6” 
J Me ag 


poe 
o-/ 


uw 


wv 


mum uri 


*(L.) Length overall including bumpers. (H.) Height. (W.) Width 
with doors closed. (0.W.) Overall width of car with doors open. (T.D.) 
Turning diameter, i.e., diameter of smallest walled-in-circle in which the 
car will make a complete turn, Dimensions are given to the nearest whole 
inch above fractions 

@ = Smallest dimension in column. (Bantam excluded.) 
© = Largest dimension in column. 

Information has been supplied by the automobile manufacturers, thru 
whose courtesy they are hereby reproduced. Where makes are repeated, 
they refer to the largest and smallest models. 


RANGE OF SIZES FOR LAST FIVE YEARS} 
1937 Cadillac (16) 

1936 Willys-Overland 
1940 Cadillac 

1936 Willys-Overland .... 
1938 Lincoln 


Maximum length 
Minimum length 
Maximum width 
Minimum width 
Maximum height 
Minimum height i . 1937 Cord 
Maximum turning diameter 1940 Chrysler 
Minimum turning diameter ...... 1938 Willys 





+ For companies reporting, Bantam excluded. 
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word does not signify determination, since th 
specs is not a clash of wills. Neither is the archi- 
tect promising that the contractor will install 
gadgets, for architects know full well that, unless 
watched, some contractors, likely as not, will in- 
stall something just as good—but cheaper. 

What the architect is really trying to get across 
is that installation of gadgets by the contractor is 
a requirement of the contract which 1s going to be 
entered into by the Contractor and the Owner. 
It is a command to install gadgets. 

It is also a whimsically formal gesture to refe1 


to the contractor to his own face as “‘the Con- 
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GENERAL. Urinals are made of vitreous china, excepting the trougl 
type which is of enameled iron. The stall type is most commonly used: 
wall-hung urinals are second in popularity; the pedestal type third. h 
these Data Sheets exclusive designs are not shown—only those types 
made by two or more manufacturers are represented. Dimensions ar 
given to the nearest half-inch above fractions. See Data Sheet Eth fo 
number of fixtures required. 


_SPACING. The usual spacing is 24” o/c, and is entirely too little. 
Extended observation will reveal that with the customary spacing, men 
will wait rather than crowd into a space between two urinals which are 
in use. Only alternate urinals will tend to be used when the spacing is 
less than about 30” o/c. oc spacing may be regarded as ideal. 
It is believed that 10 urinals on a 36” spacing is much to be preferred 
to 15 urinals on a 24” spacing, under nermal conditions and with the 
exception of toilet rooms in legitimate theaters where some inconvenience 
can be tolerated because of rush conditions between acts. 
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tractor.” It may add something to martial dis- 
cipline to address a shavetail as “the lieutenant.” 
Or to judicial pomposity to address the judge as 
“Your Honor.” But in an efficient business docu- 
ment such as a specification is supposed to be, it 
might be safe to assume that there was no /ése- 
majesté in dropping Japanese etiquette for the sake 
of simplicity, straightforwardness, and economy of 
typewriter ribbon. 

There happens to be another grammatical form 
that expresses a command, with remarkable direct- 
ness and economy of words. It is the imperative 
mode—or mood. ‘The imperative mood is always 
for in a command some 


in the second person, 


person is always spoken to directly. So why not 
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use this form and simply say, in the specification, 
“Tnstall gadgets.” The specification is addressed to 
only one person, the contractor. There can be no 
mistake about who is being instructed in the in- 
tricacies of the proposed building. Why keep up 
this everlasting ““The Contractor shall this,” and 
shall 


“Install gadgets” you not only save 18 letters (by 


“the Contractor that”? When you write 


actual count, spaces not included), but you gain 
simplicity, clarity, directness, brevity, and force. 

Drawings are complementary  imstructions, 
parallel and equal in significance to specs. Can you 
imagine lettering a drawing with “The Contrac- 
tor shall... ™~ Yet the specs are giN ena quasi- 


legal flavor and the drawings are not! 
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The spelling that is recommended in conflicting cases is 
preferable for use on drawings because of brevity 


otism. Fili in your own spelling weaknesses in the blank 


. modernity, ov 


abutment, abutted, abutting 
balustrade. 

barrel, barreled —shorter than barrelled. 

beveled, beveling—shorter than bevelled, bevelling. 
bridging. 

calking—the « isn’t indispensable. 
center—American form of ceutre. 

cleaned—were you ever cleansed in a poker game? 
colonnade, 

cupola. 

draft, drafting, draftsman—if you get 


watch your f’s. 


paid on a mileage 


enuf—accepted by the American Philological Association and the Philo 
logical Society of England, which should be enuf. 

escalator. 

gage—shorter than gauge. 


grill—a gridiron for cooking. 

grille—a grating or screen, especially of decorative intent. 

hangers—supports. 
SET hangars—indoor parking for aircraft. 

leveled, leveling—no need for extra /'s. 
1] louver—a slatted opening, pronounced /oo’-ver. 

Louvre—an art museum in Paris, pronounced loov (approx.). 
APR mantel—the facing about a fireplace including the shelf above it. 
1940 is a cloak, covering, or gas mantle. 

marquee 


a Marquise from the elemeuts. 
modillion. 
mold, molded, molding —modern and shorter than mould, -ed, 
movable—no “‘e.”” 
paneled, paneling—shorter than panelled, panelling 


7X 
ed 


pavilion—compare “‘modillion.” 

pinnacle. 

precede, preceding. 

program—eschew programme. 

rabbet—means the same as rebate, and pronounced rabbet. 

rebate—say ri-bate’, not ree’-bate. Don't spell it rebate 
rabbet, they are two separate tho synonymous words. 

receptacle—the a is the hard part of this word. 


removable—not “removeable.” 

Renaissance. 

stile—of a door, style of the lady I seen y. w. 1. n. 
supersede. 


templet—shorter and more phonetic than template. 
terrazzo—say ter-rat-so, not ter-rat-szo. 

theater—-preferable to the affected spelling theatre. 

thru, thoro -recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board. 
transept—modern form of the archaic transcept 


fNX 
X74 


seemingly 


ruled Spaces 


basis, 
draught, draughting, draughtsman, draughting-room, etc., ad nauseam 


Mantle 
better stick with Webster who says this is a hood over a door, 


the word probably originating frem the tent or canopy set up to protect 


“1nd. 


parallel, paralleled, paralleling —shorter than parallelled, parallelling. 


and pronounce it 
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REPRESENTATIVE OF THE WORK OF ROMAN VERHOVSKOY OF NEW YORK, ARCHITECT-ARTIST AND SCULP- 


TOR, LAUREATE OF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, IS THIS DRAMATIC DESIGN FOR THE 
RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH IN BELGRADE, WHICH WON FIRST PRIZE IN A WORLD-WIDE COMPETITION 
FOR EXPATRIATE RUSSIANS. IT IS APPARENT THAT HE IS SKILLED IN THE ARCHITECTURAL TRADITION OF 
THE GREEK CHURCH; AND IN ADDITION HIS TALENT AS A DELINEATOR HAS ATTRACTED NOTICE HERE 


RENDERINGS AND SCULPTURES—BY ROMAN VERHOVSKOY 


REL £ed6 241 





THIS RENDERING OF ST. 
VLADIMIR’S CHURCH, 
NOW BEING BUILT AT 


CASSVILLE, NEW JER- 


SEY, ILLUSTRATES VER- 
HOVSKOY’S WORK IN 
THIS COUNTRY. IT WAS 
DESIGNED AS A MEMO- 
RIAL TO PRINCE VLAD- 
IMIR, SAINTED FOR 
CONVERTING THE RUS- 
SIANS TO CHRISTIAN- 
ITY IN 988 A. D. THE 
RENDERINGS BELOW 
AND ON THE FACING 
PAGE SHOW VERHOV- 
SKOY’S MAUSOLEUM 
MONUMENT OF THE 
WORLD WAR, “ETER- 
NAL PEACE,” DESIGNED 
BY ORDER OF KING 
ALEXANDER OF YUGO- 
SLAVIA. THE SECTION, 
ACROSS-PAGE, SHOWS 
THE IMPOSING INTE- 
RIOR AND SUBTERRA- 
NEAN CRYPT. HE ALSO 
DESIGNED SIX OTHER 
WORLD WAR MONU- 
MENTS IN EUROPE 


PENCIL FOTN TES 







































VERHOVSKOY 





DE- 
SIGNED AND DECO- 
RATED THIS INTEREST- 
ING MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
BUILT AT SOUTH CA- 
NAAN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
IT IS OF ARTIFICIAL 
STONE, CROWNED BY A 
RED COPPER CUPOLA. 
HE HAS ALSO COM- 
PLETED DRAWINGS OF 
A RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CATHEDRAL PROPOSED 
FOR NEW YORK, TO BE- 
COME A CENTER OF 
RUSSIAN CHURCH AC- 
TIVITIES. THEY WERE 
EXHIBITED LAS] 
MONTH AT PALM 
BEACH. ANOTHER 
PROJECT FOR THES 
COUNTRY, A PAN- 
THEON AT MONUMEN- 
rAL SCALE, HAS BEEN 
DESIGNED BY VERHOV- 
SKOY, AND WAS EX 
HIBITED IN AN IN- 
VITED ONE-MAN SHOW 
AT 





THE 
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TOMB OF THE RUSSIAN SOL- 
DIERS, A MONUMENT DEDI.- 
CATED TO WORLD WAR 
HEROES OF THE ALLIED 
FORCES IN SALONIKA, IS 
SHOWN IN A RENDERING BY 
VERHOVSKOY, WHO DESIGNED 
THE STRUCTURE AND DI- 
RECTED ITS CONSTRUCTION 
IN BELGRADE. THE 36-FOOT 
STATUE OF THE ARCHANGEL 
MICHAEL HOLDS A _ BRONZE 


SWORD 15 FEET IN LENGTH 


THE FOUNTAIN MONUMENT 
“HERCULES” ADORNING THE 
BELGRADE STATE PARK, ONE 
OF VERHOVSKOY’S HEROIC 
SCULPTURES, IS ALLEGORICAL 
OF A NATION’S STRUGGLE FOR 
LIBERTY. IT HAS WON HIGH 


PRAISE AS A MODERN CONCEP 


TION OF A CLASSICAL SUBJECT. 


THE BRONZE IS 18 FEET HIGH 
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Lookinc Across Entrance HALtway 
(Showing Doors and Door Heads in Hall and Drawing Room) 
GARDNER-WHITE-PINGREE HOUSE 
Samuel McIntire, Architect 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Doorways IN CorRNER OF DINING Room 
FIRST HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE—1795—BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
(See Measured Drawing on Page 121)—Charles Bulfinch, Architect 
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EXAMPLES of INTERIOR DOORS aud DOORWAYS 


from the EIGHTEENTH and Early NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


Photographs by ArtHuR C. HaskKELi 


Tatham SEN the Monograph published as Vol- 
BY ume XVIII, Number 5 (‘Early 

I Interior New Eng- 

cS) land”), a number of earlier door 

Si ps types are illustrated, along with a 
AR: number of six and eight-paneled 
framed doors. In nearly every instance, however, the 
small panel was there found at the top of the door, 
which is 


especially in the later years of the Colonial period. 


Doorways in 


-as a matter of fact—its most usual location, 

In this issue, therefore, a few middie period doors 
have been selected to show other six-panel types, but 
now with the smaller panel in the middle of the door’s 
height, along with a less usual instance of a door one 
panel wide and three in height. (And, to increase its 
individuality, the middle panel is divided into two in 
width!) Bevond this instance, several other examples 
of six-panel doors, now with the longest panel at the 


top, are illustrated. Most of these, again, will be found 


to date from the rather early and middle periods of 


New England’s architectural development—although 
it must be remembered that we are always likely to 
find “‘sport’’ examples, 
or the distinct effect of some dominating individual 
influence or school! 

An unusual and marked example is the four-panel 
door from the Ruggles-Woodbridge House, in South 
Hadley, the 
doors are differently treated or “jogged,” both in the 
design of the panel outlines and also in the treatment 


evidencing some local custom, 


Massachusetts, where, in various rooms, 


of the architraves and backbands. It should also be 
noted that these panels and panel moulds are both 
raised,” or built against the face of the framed door 
styles. 

Especially vital in the architectural effect of this 
important detail of the dwelling, is the method of 
“framing” or enclosing the door. In part, this may 
depend the method 


“hang” the movable part of the design. 


intended to 
The early 


upon structural 
“batten” door was hung with wrought iron strap hard- 
Ware, placed against the face of the door, with iron 
nails driven through the cross batten upon the back, 


and ‘“‘clinched” to make secure. The hinge was hung 
over a pin driven into the adjoining panel strip, of 
which the door’s face was a part, or secured in a nearby 
post of the house frame. The “strike” of the door 
frame into which the panel swung was made as simply 
as by adding a two-inch strip across the top of the 
opening and two sides, against which the swinging 
panel would rest when closed. 

The early development of a framed door, in north- 
ern New England, apparently “jumped” the transi- 
tional type that is found in great variety 
houses along the lower Hudson valley, and in parts of 
In New England, as 


in early 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
elsewhere, the 
the same wide feather-edged boards as usually formed 
the inside wall of the first wooden dwellings built in 


earliest doors were generally made of 


this region. Sometimes it was made from a single 
piece of pine, twenty-six to thirty-four inches wide; 
sometimes of two or three pieces battened together 
upon the outer, or back, side of the opening. In the 
latter case, in New England, the wider board is placed 
most frequently in the center, and narrower pieces, 
apparently cut from the wider sections forming the 
wall on either side of the opening, complete the neces- 
sary width. In the Hudson Valley region, it is more 
usual to find the center piece of the valve the narrow- 
est, placed between two wider boards extending out to 
meet the sides of the door frame. In that region, too, 
this door is often set into a heavy interior masonry 
wall, instead of forming a part of a wooden partition 
along the inner room side. The cross “‘battens”—in 
New England usually two in number, and about four 
inches wide placed four to eight inches from the top 
and bottom of the door—are more frequently three in 
the Hudson Valley doors, where they are much wider 
and are often joined together with upright pieces 
strengthening the sides of the door, so that actually the 
effect of two panels is secured on what remains still, 
generally, the “back” of the door. The paneled effect 
is strengthened by the moulding that, more often than 
not, surrounds the inside of the space enclosed by 
these battens. In the prevalent “Dutch door” type, 
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ORIGINAL GLAZED Door IN THE ‘“‘K1nc’’ HOOPER 


Hovuse—1745— MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS 


the wide center batten is split, so that half strengthens 
each part of the door. 

In upper New England, at least, this “false paneled” 
effect is seldom found, although it appears to be a 
natural intermediate link between the plain batten and 
the framed and paneled door—so often of two panels 
only, in the earlier’ houses—almost all restricted to the 
early Eighteenth Century, or the few years imme- 
diately preceding it. In New England these early 
paneled examples are generally of genuinely framed 
and paneled workmanship, even though they are not 
over an inch in thickness. 

Immediately following the batten ‘“‘door,” the open- 
ing was framed with two of the upright planks of the 
interior partition, which were finished on the sides 
toward the opening and rabbetted along that edge, 
while a “header” or cross piece, similarly treated, was 
fitted in between these uprights to finish across the 
top of the opening. A raised moulding, or backband, 
was then broken or mitred around the whole frame 
about two to three inches back from the door, against 
which the plaster or paneling of the wall finished. A 
little later—early in the Nineteenth Century—the up- 
right studs forming the wall construction were used 
only to enclose a rough opening, within which was set 
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a heavier separate door frame, into which the door 
would fit. The latter was now heavier and thicker, 
and hung from hinges fastened into the rabbet, instead 
of on the face of the door frame. The space between 
the door and the rough construction of the partition 
was covered with a moulded fagure board, of four to 
five inches width, and again backed with a heavier 
moulding,—which now covered the joint between 
plaster and wood, or made this separation between the 
materials more definite. It was first given a “bolec- 
tion” type of surface outline,—and then shortly as- 
sumed its more customary later enframing section. 

From this point onward the decorative advance was 
rapid. All sorts of fluted, carved, and moulded de- 
signs were employed upon the face ot the applied fin- 
ish treatment about the framed door opening. Pi- 
lasters were added at the sides, and frieze and cornices 
across the top to make an architectural cap or “over- 
door”—to add grace, beauty and importance to the 
principal doorways within the better type of later 
Colonial dwelling. 

Set within all this embellishment the door itself also 
was gradually becoming more varied in material and 





Door 1n THE Gay Manse—C1795 


SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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treatment. Sometimes walnut or mahogany were sub- 
; stituted for the simpler painted pine of earlier work. 
| Sometimes both were combined, one for the stiles, the 
2 other for the panels. Sometimes the moulding sepa- 
1 
) 
: 
















































rating the two was of still another material, such as 

ebony. And along with this the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century saw more panels added in height 

and width, in a greater variety of design and propor- 
: tion. More elaborate panel moulds, of finer section, 
came into use and were often elaborately worked. 
The edge of the raised part of the panel developed its 

own moulded treatment. It was stopped, and then 
curved,—or broken at the corner angles. Or another 
edging mould was set in upon the face of the enclosed 
panel, and the space between was sometimes grooved 
or otherwise decoratively and appropriately treated. 
At some time very soon after 1800 the moulding, 
that had formerly been run along the inner edges of 
the door stiles, was made separately, and the panel 
was fitted into a groove in the stile edge, the mould- 
ing being added afterwards to hold the panel in place. 
Then the double door was tried on the interior, to 
join—or to separate—two adjoining parlors, or a parlor 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Door IN THE RuccLes-Woopsripce Hovse—1788 
SoutH Hap.tey, MASSACHUSETTS 


from a wide hallway. At first it was hinged to swing, 

but it was soon arranged to slide back out-of-sight into 
the partition,—or to fold back into and become one 
of the sides of a paneled vestibule or alcove. For all 

of this, new and special types of hardware were em- 

ployed, which would require another and separate 

article—all by itself. 

Another unusual door is the partly-glazed door from 
the “King” Hooper House at Marblehead; and an 
example from the Peter Jayne House in the same town, 
displays a portion of the old stenciled border. In 
Marblehead and Danvers, stencils were used more in 
the form of borders, rather than in the all-over pattern 
shown in the Frost Farmhouse—just over the Maine 
border, at Eliot—that was popular in that region. 

Turning to later and more decorative examples, the 
door and window from the Jerathmael Bowers House, 
in Somerset, shows a treatment derived partly, at 
least, from nearby Rhode Island influence, and of about 
thirty years later date than the dwelling itself. A stiff 
and heavy “overdoor” treatment appears in the Gen. 
Salem Towne House (for the window design, see page 
89, Vol. XXV, No. 6); while the door and doorhead 
Door tn Capr. Samuet Trevetr Hovse—C1750 from the Stevens-Tyler House in Andover, attributed 

MARBLEHEAD, MassACHUSETTS to McIntire, is less graceful than his Salem work. 
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Samuel McIntire, Architect Door Heap 1n East PARLOR (Courtesy of Essex lnstibate Cotectims 
PEIRCE-NICHOLS HOUSE—1782—SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Charles Bulfinch, Architect Door Heap 1n Drawinc Room 
FIRST HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE—1795—BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Charles Bulfinch, Architect Door Heap 1n Dintnc Room 
FIRST HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE—1795—BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Doorways IN CorNER OF Drawinc Room 
FIRST HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE—1795—BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Cook-Oliver House was built by Captain Samuel 
Cook in 1804, but some of its interior finish and the 
gateposts are believed to have been taken from the 
Elias Haskett Derby House, when it was demolished 
to make room for the Town House, several years later. 
A similar factor influenced the Peirce-Nichols House, 
which, although built in 1782, was not completed until 
1801, when the eastern half shows a far more delicate 
McIntire treatment, including the carved doorheads. 


illustrated in Volume XXVI, No. 4, in August.) 

Elaborate doorway treatments are found in the 
first Harrison Gray Otis House, by Charles Bulfinch, 
now headquarters of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities. The variety of 
the cast putty ornaments—where the same detail is 
rarely repeated—appears with similar ornament in 
other mantels and details, near Boston. Other over- 
door treatments are the McIntire door caps from 



































(Courtesy of Essex Institute Collection) 


DOUBLE DOORWAY IN CAPT. EBENEZER SHILLABER HOUSE—C1800—SALEM, MASS. 
Samuel McIntire, Architect 


Double-width doors, for interior locations, are not 
usual in Colonial work, but Salem provides us with a 
number of examples. Remembering its early Theatre, 
Ballrooms, connecting 
need, 
while means of closing them in winter were equally 
important. 
width—are all from that locality. (Another will be 


as well as its many early 


parlors, or wide hall openings met a_ social 


The several examples—one of unusual 


{1 


4 


ro LA's 


‘The Larches,” in Cambridge (in Vol. XXIV, No. 6); 
crocketed door caps (Vol. XXII, No. 1) from the 
John Brown House, 1786, Providence; or the Carring- 
ton and Warren House (Vol. X XI, No. 6)—while to 
understand the full relation of the Custom House 
door cap detail to the balance of the design, the 
reader is referred to Vol. XVIII, No. 3. 
FRANK CuHouTeAu Brown, A. I. A. 
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Door Heap 1n Entrance HALL Door HeEapD IN BALLROOM 
Custom HousE—181g—SaLeMm, MAssAcHUSETTS Town Hovuse—1816—Sacem, MAssAcHuSETrs 
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(Courtesy of Historic American Buildings Survey) 
Door Heap 1n Dininc Room Door HEAD IN ENTRANCE HALL 
Harrison Gray Oris HousE—1795—Bosron, Mass. Cook-OLiverR HovseE—1804—SA.EM, Mass. 
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DOORWAY IN MAIN HALL, COLEMAN-HOLLISTER HOUSE—1796—GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Asher Benjamin, Architect 
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LET THE PENCIL FIT THE JOB 
USUAL DEGREES OF 
TYPHONITE ELDORADO 
PENCIL TO USE 


YPE OF PAPER: 


Yellum or 
Paper With 
herd "Bite" 


* i IF’ Scale 
Rapid Lettering 


3" Scale 


Drawn on Vellum with a TrepHonite ELDORADO 2H for 
lines and a TrPHONITE ELDORADO F for lettering. 





ERE’S a chart that will prove a valuable guide to architec- pencil because of the effect of atmospheric conditions on 

tural draftsmen in selecting the right degree of Typhonite the paper. “Rush” work, too, would call for a softer pencil. 
Eldorado Pencil for different jobs on different types of paper. This chart shows only 12 of the 17 accurately graded 
The degrees recommended are for drawings intended to be Typhonite Eldorado degrees. The very soft degrees are 
blueprinted, photostated or line printed. Recommendations indispensable in making thumb-nail sketches, rendering 
are for ordinary conditions of atmosphere. perspectives and exhibition drawings on opaque paper. The 

Excessive humidity would call for a harder pencil than extremely hard degrees are particularly useful in making 
recommended in the chart, and excessive dryness for a softer light lines intended for inking. 

FREE—A blueprint made from the original drawing. 





Just write to address below. Ask for drawing No. 167-J4. 


* 
TYPHONITE is a new form of natural graphite, used exclusively by Dixon in making leads for Eldorado pencils 
and is one of the reasons Eldorado pencils hold their points longer, give off freely, and make opaque lines and figures. 
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Copyright — Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 1940 
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DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the twelfth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


WANTED: A copy of Architec-tonics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William T. Com- 
stock Company, 1914. State price and condition of book. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of PENcit Points. 

We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
July and December, 1939, issue of PENciL PornTs. 
Must be in good condition. Subscription Department, 
care of Pencix Points. 


BOOKS WANTED. A copy of Martin’s Details or Mod- 
ern Practical Stair Building and Handrailing, by George 
Ellis, published by J. P. Lippincott. Please give price 
and condition of book. Communicate with Miss Flagg, 
care of Pencit Points. 


Henry E. Beck, 3319 Tilden Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has for sale the complete issue (9 years) of The Bro- 
chure Series of Architectural Illustrations, published by 
Bates & Guild Co., Boston, 1895-1903, which is now 
out of print and rare; in perfect condition. 


Albert Frey, 5495 Sylvan Avenue, Bronx, New York, has 
the following copies of Prencit Points for sale, at 
reasonable offer: June to December, 1931; 1932 com- 
plete; October and November, 1937; all except March 
and April, 1938. 


Milo P. Atkins, 831 S. W. 6th Avenue, Portland, Oregon, 
would like to obtain a copy each of Architecture or 
Architecture’s Portfolio, as follows: March through De- 
cember, 1929; January, 1930; April through July, and 
October through December, 1932; February and De- 
cember, 1933; April, 1934. Would prefer that copies 
are in condition for binding; please quote price with 
or without postage. 

George F. Bosworth, 171 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., 

has the following books, all in excellent condition unless 

noted: Early Renaissance in England, J. A. Gotch, 

1904; Renaissance Architecture in Spain, A. N. Pren- 

tice; Practical Exemplar of Architecture, \st, 2nd, and 





3rd_ series; Recent English Domestic Architecture, 
Macartney, 1908; Old Newburyport Houses, Albert 
Blake, 1912, 68 plates; Architecture of the Renaissance 
in England, J. A. Gotch, 1894, Batsford; L’Art Archi- 
tecture en France, 2 volumes, 200 plates; Edifice de 
Rome Moderne, Letarouilly, 3 volumes, 1843, 1857, 
1868; Le Nouvel Opera de Paris, Charles Garnier, 
1877, in portfolios, 100 plates published—30 missing; 
Ancient Domestic Architecture in Great Britain, F. L. 
Dolman, 2 vols., 1861, Batsford; leaves separating from 
binding; Gardens for Small Country Houses, L. Weaver, 
1914; Monograph of the Work of Charles A. Platt, 
1913. 

R. M. Strode, P. O. Box 179, Austin, Texas, has the fol- 
lowing magazines for sale, all intact and in excellent 
condition: Pencit Pornrs—April, 1932; July, 1933; 
April, May, June, 1934; May through December, 1935; 
August through December, 1937; 1938 complete; Jan- 
uary through April, and December, 1939. Architectural 
Forum—August through December, 1937; 1938 com- 
plete; January, February, March, June and July, 1939. 
Architectural Record—May through December, 1937. 
American Architect and Architecture—November, De- 
cember, 1937; January, February, 1938. American 
Builder—March through November, except April, 1937. 
Will accept any reasonable offer, preferably on the en- 
tire lot. 

Howard D. Clary, 453 West 63rd Street, Chicago, III, 
would like to obtain a U. S. Steel Handbook for 1934 
or later (18,000 Ib. fiber stress). State price and con- 
dition. 

FOR SUB-LEASE: Desirable office and drafting space, 
suitable for architect or consulting engineer, mid-town 
New York City location. ‘Telephone: VAnderbilt 
6-2364. 

WANTED: One copy of French Provincial Architecture 
by Goodwin & Milliken, Scribner, 1924; reasonable 
price. Please telephone (in New York) SAcramento 
2-8456. 





PERSONALS 


VINCENT PALMER, Architect, and his associates, have 
removed their offices to 713 South Fairfax Avenue, at 
Wilshire, Los Angeles, Calif. 

LOUIS H. FRIEDHEIM, Architect, has returned from 
abroad, and has opened an office at 132 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SANFORD H. PENDERGRASS, Architect, has moved 
his office to 223 N. E. 79th Street, Miami, Florida. 
PAUL A. SMITHHISLER, Architect, has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture in the Knox 
County Savings Bank Building, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
D. G. CONNALLY, JR., Architect, has become associated 
with E. D. Wilcox, Designer, and they have opened an 
office for the practice of architecture at 104 Peoples 

Bank Building, Tyler, ‘Texas. 

D. H. GREER and W. N. CHAMBERS, Architects, an- 
nounce the association of Walter N. Holmquist, Archi- 
tect, with the firm. They will continue the general 
practice of architecture, and will include landscape de- 
sign and town planning, under the name of Greer, 
Holmquist & Chambers, Architects, with offices at 2401 
Montevallo Road, Mountain’ Brook Village, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

LE ROY W. THOMPSON, Architect, has moved his of- 
fice from 735 St. John Street to 355 Congdon Avenue, 
Elgin, Ill. 

F. O. WOLFENBARGER, Architect, has moved his office 

to the Ulrich Building, Manhattan, Kansas, 
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— AND BUILDERS who 
are looking for inexpensive 
ways to give their work outstand- 
ing smartness and distinction 
should consider the advantages of 
Medusa White Portland Cement. 


The use of Medusa White, plain 
or Waterproofed, in any of its ap- 
plications such as stucco, cast 
stone building trim, or cast stone 
veneer gives a building an un- 
usual personality. 


If ‘your work” is to be in stucco, then Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement 
as a finish coat produces a beautiful white or tinted textured surface that repels water, 
thereby preventing soiling and disintegration due to absorbed water freezing. If you 
are working on a stone or brick building, then it can be adorned with beautiful cast 
stone trim whose clean-cut, white color gives that building a real individuality. Cast 
stone made with Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement repels all water at 
the surface, making it proof against soiling and disintegration. Medusa White Cement 
may also be used in concrete buildings in combination with gray cement to give 
various parts of the building gradations in color and unusual appearance. Medusa 
White Portland Cement has the same setting qualities and strength as gray cement, 
and can be tinted or colored or made in a wide variety of textures to meet design 
requirements. Send the coupon below for complete information on the use of 
Medusa White Portland Cement (plain or Waterproofed) to improve your work. 


eMEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. + 1004 Midland Bidg., Dept. M - Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen: Please send literature on the uses of Medusa White (Plain 
or Waterproofed). 
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Medusa Products also made in Canada by Medusa 
Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Paris, Ontario, Can. 
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Smyser-Royer Design #70 
Estate of Jerome Robert Cerny, Architect 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


SM YSER-ROYER 
CAST IRON VERANDAS 


Attractive designs and combi- 
nations to meet practically any 
specification. Prices, estimates, 
and a complete catalogue of de- 
signs will gladly be furnished 
on request. Main office, York, 
Pa. Philadelphia office, 
Architects’ Building, 17th and 
Sansom Streets. 


“SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 





ROOMS FOR 1940 


Since their inauguration in 1917 the 
Metropolitan Museum’s exhibitions of 
industrial art have reflected the 
changing conditions and caliber of 
American design. The most impor- 
tant in the series have been the com- 
prehensive displays of house furnish- 
ings, and the 1940 exhibition—which 
opens to Members of the Museum 
on April 16 and to the public on the 
following day—will again be of this 
type. 

Proposed arrangements for the 
large gallery of special exhibitions al- 
low for a number of room schemes, 
as well as for groups disposed accord- 
ing to material. The room schemes 
to be shown will include four living 


rooms, a porch, a dining alcove, a 
library corner, two children’s rooms, 
a terrace, entrance halls of a pent- 
house and a country house, a music 


room, and an outdoor living room. 
(Reprinted with permission from the Bul- 
letin of The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


CRANBROOK AWARDS 

During the school year 1940-1941, 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art will 
award a limited number of resident 
scholarships, on a competitive basis, 
for study in its advanced departments 
of Architecture, under the direction 
of Eliel Saarinen; of Sculpture, un- 
der the direction of Carl Milles; and 
of Painting, under the direction of 
Zoltan Sepeshy. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to Rich- 


ard P. Raseman, Executive Secretary, 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, by June 1. 


KINLEY FELLOWSHIP 
By authority of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Illinois, the 
ninth annual Kate Neal Kinley Me- 
morial Fellowship, of $1,000, for 
advanced study of the Fine Arts in 
America or abroad, has been an- 
nounced by the Committee in charge. 
Applications should reach __ the 
Committee not later than May 15, 
1940. Requests for application blanks 
should be addressed to Dean Rexford 
Newcomb, College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, Room 110, Architecture 
Building, University of Illinois. 
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“LEAK INSURANCE” SUPPLIED BY 


WASCO 





COPPER-FABRIC FLASHING 





Williamsburg Power Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stone and Webster, Inc., Architects and Engineers, Boston, Mass. 


LEAK PROTECTION, like Fire Protection, is vital to the preservation 
of every new building. That's why more and more of the Nation's 


leading Architects specify WASCO Copper-fabric Flashing. 


They know that /asting leak protection is built right into the walls 
when WASCO is installed! And .... WASCO does the work of a 


heavy copper flashing for much less money. 


Send for A. |. A. Folder and Sample. 





Wasco FLASHING COMPANY 


88 Broadway 


58 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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THE DOOR BEYOND A DOUBT! 


Complete satisfaction is the report of 
more than a million users. From the 
smallest homes to multiple installations, 
you can depend on The “OVERHEAD 
DOOR’ with the MIRACLE WEDGE. 


In stock or special design, Standard Mod- 
el or Master Model with “Power-Tubes’” - it 
is adaptable to any opening, blends with 
every type of construction. Expert in- 
stallation is a vital part of our service; we 
take full responsibility. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
Hartford City, Indiana, U. S. A. 


APRIL 1946 





COMMERCIAL - 


INDUSTRIAL 


Hand - operated or elec- 
tric, wood or steel, all 
sizes to meet your re- 


quirements. 


Please send full information and 


tree literature on 


| doors for the purpose checked: 
| PP-440 








C Private Garage 
1D Public Garage 
[] Warehouse 

0) Factory 

(J Greasing Station 
C Other Buildings 
(1) Wood Sections 
C) Steel Sections 
(1 Hand Operated 
CD Electric 

(C1) Standard Model 
() Master Model 
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Higgins American Drawing Inks translate your "visions” 
into permanent, clean-cut lines of drawing and blue-print 


Men of vision, whose creative ideas take final shape in 

ink on paper, choose Higgins Inks for their uniformity 

and even flow. For more than 50 years, Higgins Waterproof 

Black Drawing Ink has been the accepted ‘standard through- 

out the world. Perfectly adaptable to either pen, brush or air- 

brush, it will not smudge nor will light, temperature or 

weather fade the permanent brilliance of this jet-black ink. 
In addition to the waterproof and soluble blacks, Higgins American 

Drawing Inks come in 17 lucid waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. 

Specify Higgins on your next order — and ask your dealer for one of the 

new Higgins Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks ac tually applied on drawing paper. 


PALESTINE ARCHITECTURE 


Modern European living standards and housing re- 
quirements demanded by the newest residents are to- 
day dictating the architecture of Palestine, according 
to Louis G. Redstone, Detroit Architect, who designed 
the apartment buildings and house in Tel-Aviv, shown 
here and across-page in photographs by John L. 
Coburn. Although reinforced concrete frame construc- 
tion, with brick curtain walls stuccoed on the outside, 
is now general throughout the country, each city has 
developed a style which mirrors the spirit there. Tel- 
Aviv, a “little Paris,” has a spirit of youthful enthusi- 
asm and the structures are more playful and superficial 
in character than, say, the stone-faced buildings of 
Haifa, the modern port of Palestine. 

The planning of these buildings was based on land 
coverage of 40 percent, allowing ample light and 
ventilation. The balconies and covered terraces are 
essential in the sub-tropical climate of the country. 





The Iconoscope (a registered trade-mark 
of the Radio Corporation of America) 
is the amazing electric eye developed 
by RCA-NBC television to convert light 
values to their electrical equivalents in 
telecasting outside events and studio 
shows to distant viewers. Itis reproduced 
here by permission of the Corporation. 


AIG Gins 


Au 
MERICAN INDIA IN 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., ING, HIGGINS 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
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WHELAN DRUG STORE 


ROBERT A. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, 


FASH, 


Architect 


ERE, as in hundreds of 

stores of one of the 
country’s leading drug chains, 
Bergen craftsmanship adds 
beauty. Twenty years of re- 
peat business denote other 
qualities in addition to low 
cost. Our organization, plant 
facilities and craftsmanship 
all contribute to rapid job 
completion with satisfaction 
assured. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited 


ERGEN CABINET 





1552-1556 BERGEN STREET 
BROOKLYN,N.Y 

















PERSIAN CULTURE 


For architects and designers a num- 
ber of models and plans, together 
with hundreds of photographic en- 
largements of Persia’s little-known 
monuments and building master- 
pieces, will be displayed at an Exhibi- 
tion covering 6000 years of Persian 
Culture to open April 24th in the old 
Union Club building, Fifth Avenue 
and 51st Street, New York, under 
the presidency of Paul D. Cravath. 

Thirty-six museums and more 
than 60 private collectors are send- 
ing Oriental art treasures with a total 
insurable value of over $10,000,000 
to the show, which is under the 
supervision of Professor Arthur Up- 
ham Pope, Director of the American 
Institute for Iranian Art and Arche- 
ology. Artistic wealth of archzolog- 
ical discoveries made during the last 
ten years at Iranian sites by American 
expeditions will be exhibited for the 
first time at the coming show. 

The Exhibitions will stress gar- 
dens, almost the central theme in 
Persian art. More than 2,500 objects 
will be shown in the 20 galleries. 
The pottery section alone will com- 
prise nearly 500 items, including the 
famed products of Rayy. 


James F. Schindler, Architect, of East Syracuse, who photographed this aston- 
ishing house at Georgetown, New York, suggests as a worthy ttle for it, 
“Without Benefit of Architect.” He considers it “an architectural nightmare” 
but as the neighbors report it was built, over a period of years, by a Spirit- 
ualist, for his own home and to serve as a meeting place for those of his belief, 
the theory might reasonably be advanced that the decoration is ectoplasmic 
as well as exuberant. The house is understood to be about eighty years old 











The Magnatab Shingle is constructed 
with an extra-thick coating made with 
The Vital Element — Trinidad Native 
Lake Asphalt. The thicker butt not 
only gives extra protection, but also 
lends itself to interesting roof design. 


“Color-styled" too — Like other Barber 
asphalt roofings, the new Magnatab 
Shingle has been “color-styled” by 


Howard Ketcham. A wide selection 


A new, heavier shingle with a thicker butt 
which meets all F. H. A. specifications, 


Freanrber Cunountes he MAGNATAB 


Zainal 











of interesting colors is available for 
your choice. 


Remember — Barber is the only roofing 
manufacturer that offers roofings with 
the added protection of The Vital Ele- 
ment—Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt. 

Barber’s research laboratories are 
always ready to answer your questions 
regarding the uses or limitations of 
asphalt. There is no cost or obligation 


for this service. For full particulars, 
address Barber Asphalt Corporation, 
Barber, New Jersey. 
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SHINGLES ¢ ROLL ROOFINGS 
SIDINGS + BUILT-UP ROOFINGS 
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SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 
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The Aerofuse Outlet — a truly flush type of ceiling diffuser — is easily and tastefully combined with lighting 
fixtures or may be used alone with equally pleasing results. In either case it becomes an unobtrusive part of 

the decorative scheme. Scientifically designed for superior performance, the Aerofuse Outlet provides — 

1. Maximum Mixture of Supply and Room Air, 2. Rapid Temperature Equalization, 3. Perfect Distribution 

of the Supply Air, 4 Total Elimination of 

Drafts in the Living Zone. Here is a combination 

of functional superiority and real beauty which YES, SEND ME A COPY OF THE AEROFUSE OUTLET BROCHURE 
makes the Aerofuse the ideal diffus- 
ing device for new construction or Name 


for use on existing systems. Street 


City 





Cry-babies can give their young 
lungs a real workout in this Chil- 
dren's Ward, St. Joseph's Hospi- 
tal, Kansas City. The sound-ab- 
sorbing ceiling of Corkoustic re- 
duces noise to a minimum. The 
floor is Armstrong's Asphalt Tile. 


A CORK CEILING KEEPS THIS 
NURSERY QUIET 


USTY baby voices—nurses’ foot- 
steps—and visitors’ excited con- 
versation are muffled in the Children’s 
Ward of Kansas City’s St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, thanks to a noise-absorbing 
ceiling of Armstrong’s Corkoustic. 
This is not only a big help to the 
youngsters who sleep in the room—but 
also to people in adjacent rooms. 
Up-to-date hospitals install Cork- 
oustic to reduce noise in corridors, 
wards, labor rooms, cafeterias, and 
kitchens. Hospital maintenance staffs 
find this cork acoustical material ex- 


tremely easy to keep clean. It does not 
tend to absorb dust and dirt—is 
easily vacuumed. It is washable and, 
when necessary, it can be repainted 
without impairing its efficiency. 


Send for Data 


In addition, Corkoustic serves as an 
attractive insulating interior finish. It 
is available in cheerful factory-applied 
pastel shades. Send for free, illustrated 
booklet—Tune Out Noise. 

Armstrong Cork Company, 1227 
State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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_ Armstrong’s 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


TEMCOUSTIC 








A.A. UNIFICATION 
PROGRAM DRAFTED 


|A comprehensive program for the 


unification of the architectural profes. 
sion will be submitted for adoption 
by the American Institute of Archi. 
tects, at the Institute’s 72nd conven. 
tion in Louisville, Ky., May 21 to 
24, it is announced by Edwin Berg. 
strom, of Los Angeles, president of 
the Institute. 

Amendments to the by-laws of the 
Institute have been prepared by , 
' committee of the Institute’s Board of 
| Directors consisting of Frederic A, 
Fletcher, of Baltimore, chairman of 
the committee on state organization; 
Clair W. Ditchy, of Detroit, chair. 
man of the committee on unification, 
and Charles T. Ingham, of Pitts 
burgh, Secretary of the Institute. 

“If the \ 
changes are adopted, the profession 
will at last possess the machinery 
necessary to bring all practicing archi- 
tects together in one national organi- 
zation without working injury to the 
old, well-established, and well-tried 
organization and procedures of the 
Institute; and yet preserve the State 
Association member as an entity with- 
in its own particular territory,” ac- 
statement by Mr. 


recommended _ by-law 


cording to a 
Fletcher. 





The 

'should encourage a greater number 
of state association memberships and 
the establishment of regional associa 
| tions, or councils, long advocated }) 
the Institute. It will increase the ult 
mate representation of the State As 
sociation members in the Institute 
conventions from a maximum of 1! 
votes now permitted under the bi- 
laws when there are forty-eight State 
Association members to a_ possible 
188 votes. 

The proposed annual dues to be 
paid by each State Association mem 
ber each year is $1 per voting men 
ber, based on the greatest number 0! 
the Association’s dues-paying mem 
bers or associates who have paid their 
dues, in part or in whole, levied fot 
the year immediately prior to th 
year for which the Institute dues ar 
payable. 

Organization of a regional cout 
cil within each regional district of the 
Institute is recommended. The 
Council’s membership would cons* 
of the Institute Chapters and the 
State Association members within th 

(Continued on page 66) 


program, it is explained, 
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THE NEW GRANDSTAND. Note 
the Promenade back of the 
boxes. The restaurant win- 
dows in the background are 
retractable, throwing the en- 
tire restaurant directly open 
to the Track. 




















THE ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING, showing jockey’s 


dressing rooms and corner 
of the paddock. 
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It started 
with a Pencil ee 





...and now “THEY'RE OFF” at a larger and finer 


AQUEDUCT race track 


For sheer beauty and functional modernity, 
Aqueduct will have few equals and no superiors 
when next the hoofs pound down the stretch. 
The simplicity of Aymar Embury II’s sketches 
belie the days and weeks of thought which went 
into the working out of every detail. For a race 
track is a complicated problem—horses to be 
cared for, eating facilities for large crowds, un- 
interrupted view of the track, transportation and 





parking. During those weeks of planning, how 
Wi 17 <0 vital the lowly pencil. A scratch, a false tone, a 
Wy 5 (pal ie break—and something very precious may be 
D sm 
te @a 


W sz, lost. Knowing this, many artists, architects, 


Drawing veneis © $1 pen poztn 


Also Venus coloring in 29 beautiful shades, extra thin, extra strong 
The AMERICAN PENCIL CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


ALSO MADE IN . . . CANADA—Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto creative process. 
ENGLAND—Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London *Exclusive with Venus—U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 


draughtsmen have turned to Venus Pencils with 
their 17 tones of colloidal* lead, realizing that 
drawing smoothness, absolute uniformity and 
accurate grading help immeasurably during the 
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Soss Invisible Hinges 
are out of sight 
when door, case- 
ment window, or lid 
is closed, and there- 
fore permit the un- 
usual treatment 
found in the smooth 
modern surfaces of 
contemporary doors 


and lids of every 


type. 
Write for full 


details today 
Soss Manufacturing Co. 
653 E. Ist Ave., Reselle, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 64) 
district, each of which would be 
represented at meetings of the Coun- 
cil by representatives elected by it. 
The Chapters of the district, in the 

regate, and the State Association 
members of the district, in the ag- 
gregate, would be equally represented 
on the Council, which would be an 
unincorporated non-profit member- 
ship association under the direction of 
the Institute’s regional director for 
the district. Each regional council 
would hold at least one meeting a 
year, 

Under the new plan, regional di- 
rectors would first be nominated by 
representatives of Institute Chapters 
on the regional council. Individual 
members of the Institute in the dis- 
trict would vote on these nominees 
by mail ballot, choosing the one to be 
nominated for the directorship on the 
floor of the convention of the Insti- 
tute by the Secretary of the Institute, 
for election by the convention. 

The State Association members 
within each regional district would 
elect a regional coordinator to co- 
ordinate and direct the work of the 
State Association members in the dis- 
trict, to keep records, and to promote 
the organization of State Association 
members in every state within the 
district where such a membership does 
not exist. 

Annual regional conferences would 
be held by State Association members 
in each regional district of the Insti- 
tute, and an annual national confer- 
ence of all State Association members 
would be called immediately prior to 
and in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Institute. The State 
Association director of the Institute, 
an office now held by Leigh Hunt 
of Milwaukee, Wis., would be nom- 
inated at this national conference and 
the nomination offered on the floor 
of the Institute convention by a quali- 
fied State delegate for election by the 
convention. 


SUMMER COURSES 

The Department of Architecture, 
College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University, announces that courses in 
Architecture will be conducted for a 
limited number of students during 
the coming Summer Session, begin- 
ning July 1 for six weeks. 

A bulletin of information may be 
obtained upon request to the Director 
of Summer Sessions, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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fl 
uOLITE BORD 


> LUMBER 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


wale To bughién 
INTERIORS & EXTERIORS 


Don GRAF Data Sheets are 
now available, furnishing complete informa- 
tion for specifying and detailing Ludlite 
Bord. They explain that Ludlite Bord is a 
composited material of Allegheny Metal 
surface on a rigid backing . . . that it is 
rapidly becoming very popular as interior 
and exterior finish in stores, hospitals, food 
plants, dairies, public buildings, homes, etc. 
Data Sheets completely cover properties, 
surfaces, standard dimensions, moldings, 
how to install, availablity and packaging. 


Tue above photographs are of 
actual installations. A folder is available 
illustrating others, such as building en- 
trance facade, building exterior, theater 
lobby, displays, etc. 


; STEEL CORPORATION 


WATERVLIET...N¥% 


DON GRAF DATA SHEETS 
Send for your copies 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Watervliet, New York 
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Ct 
She Ylory of AW Konsad changing and fast fading into 
C 
- dusk is photographed on the artist’s mind. On canvas, he makes it live again, so thou- 
le 
cr sands may for centuries pause and marvel at its beauty, just as he did. The architect 


pictures in his mind the beauty of a home. He turns to nature for the material with 
which to best translate his picture into being. For ages, Genuine White Pine has played 
a major role in serving the architect’s needs. Suited for so many uses, and easy to work 


i with, this famous lumber has those rugged qualities which give it permanence. 


Genuine White Pine is neither scarce nor expensive. To safeguard the architect’s specifications, 
we have double endmarked each board ‘‘Weyerhaeuser 4-SQUARE” and ‘‘Genuine White Pine.”’ 









WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY + SAINT PAUL - MINNESOTA 
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MOST 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
in these 
EDWARDS CHIMES 
with such pleasing 


melodies 
> 


lnctuded in the plas- 
tic shield is a low volt- 
age light for artistic 
hall illumination. 


One of the many 
styles illustrated 
in Chime 
Catalog A-2 











EDWARDS‘: COMPANY 


NORWALK CONNECTICUT 


The Bell Precision Clock shown here, and its permanent setting in the street 
window of the American Telephone FS Telegraph Company building at 
195 Broadway, New York, were designed by Henry Dreyfuss. When the 
Company decided to put on display a timepiece which would be unsurpassed 
for accuracy, it was felt that the same dignity that distinguished the American 
T. & T. Exhibit, designed by Dreyfuss, at the New York Worlds Far 
should be achieved. The well-known New York Industrial Designer has ably 
expressed the significance of this unusual timepiece, although the space avail- 
able for presenting it was necessarily limited. The clock face is a disc of glass, 
34-inch thick, mounted on a vertical brass pipe, gold-plated to eliminate 
maintenance cost and trouble, with the electric movement in a gold-plated 
brass hemisphere behind. The small dials on the East Indian rosewood wall 
show the exact time in all parts of the world. Photographs by John Mills, Jr. 
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If you want greater latitude 


in Store Front Design — 


br ve lhe Job lo GLASS 


GLASS—in countless variety of forms 
—is a store front medium that never 
exhausts its design possibilities. It 
gives you a versatile tool to work with 
—one that provides you with a “new 
way’ to meet any store front demand. 

Architects in increasing number 
are employing glass in store front 
work—and achieving effects that are 
possible with no other medium. In 
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ITTCO STORE FRONTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


"PITTSBURGH" stated fot Lully Class 


Pittco Products they find an ever- 
widening line of materials of top 
quality . materials that are avail- 
able in identical quality throughout 
the country. 

Recently, Herculite Tempered 
Plate Glass, Suede-finish Carrara 
Structural Glass, PC Architectural 
Glass and PC Glass Blocks have taken 
their places with the other Pittco 





products. Striking achievements al- 
ready accomplished with these new 
kinds of store front glass indicate that 
their scope in creative store front de- 
sign is practically limitless. 

Drop the coupon at the bottom of 
this page in the mail. We'll be glad to 
send you, without obligation, more 
detailed information about Pittco 
Store Front Products. 





Morris Ketchum, Jr. designed this truly distinctive front in New 
York City. He employed glass in new and striking form — to 
give it its individuality. The facia, piers, and the walls of the 
vestibule are of beige Carrara, suede finish. And the attractive 


entrance door is of Herculite Tempered Plate Glass, 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2357 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


entitled “How to Get More Business. ”’ 









Please send me, without obligation, your new book 

























National Dairy Products Corporation 
KENNETH H. Ripnen, Designer 





Eastman Kodak Company 
Water Dorwin Teacue, Designer 





Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
Beck and WALL, Designers 


Write for Illustrated Brochure, 
“Photomurals” 


KAUFMANN & FABRY CO. 


Originators and World's Largest 
Producers of Photomurals 


425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











AT LARGE IN 
1TRME LIBRART 


In SEARCH OF A LiviNG ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by Albert Frey ($3.75, 
postpaid, 96 pages, 10%" x 8”, 
wire bound, 110 ilustrations — 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., 
Inc., 112 West 46th St., New 
York). 


Since Mr. Frey’s book is called Jn 
Search of a Living Architecture, it is 
reasonable, and kind, to assume that 
he is still searching. I hope he is be- 
cause there are indications that he’s 
getting close. But no cigar as yet! 

His ideal is that of the late Bau- 
haus—-form determined by function, 
plus modern materials and technique, 
plus abstract composition of forms. 

Let us remove the modern mate- 
rial bogey first. In spite of the Inter- 
national Style, Neutra, and Mr. 
Frey, modern materials are not the 
sine qua non of modern architecture. 
Just because we have synthetic mate- 
rials does not necessarily mean that 
we must use them. It is questionable 
whether a society less interested in 
profit and advertising, and more in- 
terested in human welfare, would 
use them—with their attendant load 
of factories, offices and transportation 
problems—in preference to indige- 
nous materials. 

Now then, Mr. Frey does not—in 
spite of a chapter headed “Shaping 
for Human Needs’”—realize the ne- 
cessity for a social and human basis 
for Living Architecture. He appar- 
ently thinks such architecture might 
blossom in Nazi Germany, pseudo- 
democratic America, or the Com- 
munist Soviet Union with equal 
facility. His suggestion that Central 
Park is valuable because it provides 
contrast of forms — weeds, ground 
and trees against skyscrapers—is ludi- 
crous in its wilful disregard of human 
values. And this likewise! ‘Lakes 
and oceans stimulate our imagination 
because water is simultaneously shape, 
transparent space, and a surface that 
reflects surrounding objects.” Not at 
all! Our imagination is stimulated by 
the fact that human beings live and 
tragically die on the water; and by 
the fact that China and France are 
on the other side. 

For Mr. Frey, great architecture 
will result when we build well-com- 
posed forms perfectly adapted to their 
(Continued on page 72) 
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year after year 





DOUBLE-WHITE house designed by Philip B. Maher, Lake Bluff, Ill, 


Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE looks well 
for years because its pure white pig- 
ments are not affected by gases in the 
air which soon discolor most white 
paints. 





DOUBLE-WHITE house designed by Alian McDowell, South Kent, Cans. 


The DOUBLE-WHITE house stays 
clean and bright because, as the paint 
slowly and stubbornly wears down, it 
literally sheds the dirt. 


Widely used by 
leading architects 
Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE is made 
by our patented Collopaking process 
in which the pigments are literally 
torn apart—divided into particles of 
sub-microscopic size—and colloidally 
compounded with the oil. Thus, in 
addition to its extra whiteness, 
DOUBLE-WHITE gives you the ad- 
vantages of greater hiding power and 

longer life. 


FREE—The White Book 


Shows many prize-winning houses 
painted with Cabot’s DOUBLE- 
WHITE. Old Virginia White and 
Gloss Collopakes. Contains full in- 
formation. Write today. Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 1294 Oliver Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 
DOUBLE: WHITE 


and Gloss Collopakes 


(Colloidal Paints) 
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Furnish and install doors in openings shown gon 


plans marked A/5, B/5, D/5, E/l2 and F 


Woors 


to be KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
by The Kinnear Manufacturing Comp 
Ohio. Doors to be complete with g 









































Accurately counterbal- 
anced by helical 
springs in the barrel 
the door raises easily 
to a coiled position 
over the lintel. 


Curtain is composed of 
steel interlocking siats 
designed to shed wa- 
ter, hinge freely, render 
lasting service and to 
be easily replaceable. 


Time saved in study, investigation and lengthy specifications! Also 
relief from supervision worries, with the confidence of winning a 
permanently satisfied client. These are just some of the advantages 
Architects throughout the world find in specifying KINNEAR STEEL 
ROLLING DOORS. 
From years of satisfaction with Kinnear installations, they have learned 
that it pays to rely on specialists in building and installing doors—and 
that KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS afford the design and con- 
struction qualities essential to good building design. By rising verti- 
cally and compactly coiling over the lintel, Kinnear Doors save floor 
and wall space. Accurately spring counterbalanced, they operate 
easily and conveniently the year round. Built entirely of metal, they 
are fireproof, weatherproof and exceptionally durable—doors that will 
render years of reliable, carefree service under most any condition 
KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS will harmonize with any style 
architecture and are especially built to fit any size opening. So, whether 
you are working on old 


White Today 
FOR A COPY 
OF KINNEAR’S 

LATEST 


CATALOG 

In addition to the data 
on KINNEAR STEEL 
ROLLING DOORS it 
gives information you'll 
want on Kinnear Rolling 
Grilles, Kinnear Fire 
Doors and other types of 
Kinnear Upward - Acting 
Doors. Also see Sweet's 
Catalog. 


oat Offices and 
re 


or new buildings, spec- 
ify manually or motor 
operated, KINNEAR 
STEEL ROLLING 
DOORS. You 

too, will find 
Kinnear” the 

answer. 


On old buildings or 
where headroom per- 
mits curtain coil and 
neat hood may be 
placed ‘on the face of 
the wall. 





Where headroom is lim- 
ited curtain coil may 
be placed between the 
jambs with guides or 
grooves in reveals in 


the jambs. 
FAC : | 
meronns; =| | The KINNEAR 
OHIO | | M (G 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CALIF. COLUMBUS, 





1900-20 FIELDS AVE. |_\ RocuiInG poors,) oll Principat 
OHIO Cities 
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Bice & Baird, New Hartford, N. Y. 


MIAMI 


Cabinets and 
Accessories 


Beautify Bathrooms 


Many people judge a home 
largely by the quality and 
beauty evident in the bathroom. 
From the standpoint of sales, 
this is perhaps the most impor- 
tant room in the home. 


A Miami Cabinet, with its fine, 
plate-glass mirrors, lustrous 
chrome-finish and harmonious 
electric lighting, is the one fix- 
ture most likely to attract the 
instant attention of your 
prospect. 


Miami Cabinets impart beauty 
and distinction out of all pro- 
portion to the investment. Their 
leadership in quality and origi- 
nality is universally recognized. 
Yet they do not entail exces- 
sive cost. Today exquisite Miami 
Cabinets, fitted with electric 
lighting and other modern fea- 
tures, are available for modest 
homes at even lower costs than 
those which prevailed on the in- 
complete cabinets of some 
years ago. 

Equip your homes with Miami 
Cabinets — watch them do their 
part in arousing buyer enthusi- 
asm and satisfaction. See our 
Catalog in Sweet's or write 
Dept. PP. 


Robert M. Little, Architect 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
MIAMI CABINET DIVISION 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 





(Continued from page 70) 
physical environment and, preferably, 
built of synthetic materials, What 
does this assume? It assumes, as 
Gropius and Le Corbusier have as- 
sumed, that the architects problem 
is merely one of technique and design. 
That is untrue. The problem is not 
to build a house. The problem is to 
build hundreds of thousands of houses 
in a society which is solicitous of the 
welfare of every individual. Only 
then will we create a great architec- 
ture. As Mr. Frey himself observes, 
“Formulations of present needs orig- 
inate with the practical attempts of 
the masses.” 

I have no quarrel with most of his 
observations. I just think he has put 
the cart before the horse. 

Jack ALBERT 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS, 
by Harold Reeve Sleeper ($16.00, 
822 pages 9” x 12’’—John Wiley 
EF Sons, New York). 


In this large volume the author has 
done what many others have at- 
tempted before, but has done it much 
better. The book is exhaustive and 
will supply the architect a reasonably 
logical division of the work, sequence 
of paragraphs and check list of items. 
The author suggests a number of 
ways of using this source book: 

. As a dummy 

. With wax paper 

. With an auxiliary key sheet 

. For dictation to typist 

As an office standard 

For reference only 

The author includes the usual and 
entirely understandable apology for 
correctness. There are few errors. 
One or two examples will serve to 
show how much weight these mis- 


Nm WHY — 


’ 


takes deserve. For instance, the au- 
thor refers to a Ramsey & Sleeper 
plate entitled Structural Glass. Un- 
fortunately he did not mention that 
this plate would not be found in the 
first edition. In another place refer- 
ence is made to the Document Com- 
mercial Standards CS827-30. This 
document has been superseded and 
the qualities of glass which are out- 
lined in the earlier edition are not 
correct according to the later edition 
—AA and No. 3 quality mirrors are 
no longer a commercial standard. 
The continual repetition of that word 
which is so dear to the specifier’s 
heart—the word shall—is not con- 
ducive to the telegraphic form which 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Here’s how OZALID TRANSPARENT papers, 
cloths, and foils provide short cuts in 
drafting practice and reduce costs. 


DUPLICATE ORIGINALS ON TRANSPARENT 
PAPER, CLOTH OR FOIL FOR BRANCHES 
OR CUSTOMERS ... made in the same 
simple manner as standard Ozalid White- 
prints. 


TRANSPARENT DUPLICATES WITH CHANGES 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES WITHOUT ALTER- 
ING ORIGINAL DRAWING . . . produced by 
deleting detail and making additions on 
the duplicate. Standard Ozalid Whiteprints 
incorporating these changes are made 
from these transparent duplicates. 


OLD, SOILED OR WORN TRACINGS ... 
reclaimed and weak pencil lines intensifi- 
ed with Ozalid foil which can be cleaned 
to eliminate spots. blotches and crease 
marks. 


COMPOSITE PRINTS ... accomplished by 
bringing the details of as many as six 
originals together into one Ozalid White- 
print by the use of Ozalid foil. 


WHITEPRINTS . . . made from inexpensive 
Ozalid transparent duplicates, while val- 
uable originals are stared safe from fire, 
wear, aad tear. 


ONLY OZALID HAS 
DRY DEVELOPMENT 
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OZALID CORP. 
Ansco Road, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send full information on how Ozalid 
trcnsparent materials cut drafting costs, and 
free booklet of dry-developed Ozalid prints. 
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IN BUILDINGS 


It's true, of course, that homes 
reflect the personality of the 
architect or builder—even in 
the selection of materials. 

For those who seek individ- 
uality — and that something 
which expresses good taste 
and refinement—marble is a 
controlling factor. 

In this McNulty Residence, 
Bronxville, N. Y., Charles 
Schaefer, Jr., Architect, only 
the entrance and trim are mar- 
ble. Yet, that little, brought 
down from the mountains of 


Vermont, has contributed greatly to the personality of a home. Our folder, ''Marble Trim''— 
sent gladly on request—gives illustrations and details of other work of this kind. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, Proctor, Vermont 


Branches: Albany, 75 State St. ; Boston, 44 School St.; Chicago, 5535 No. Wolcott Ave.; Cleveland, 4300 Euclid Ave.; Dallas, 1513 


Wall St.; Houston, 310 Bringhurst St.; Los Angles, 727 West 7th St.; New York, 101 Park Ave.; Philadelphia, 22nd & Westmoreland 
Sts. ; San Francisco, 525 Market St.; Tacoma, 1120 East “‘D’’ St. In Canada write Ontario Marble Co., Ltd., 30 Bloor St.,W. Toronto. 
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PRESS 
teeRADIO 
CONTROL 
BUTTON 














HERES ALL! DO 
TO OPEN OR 
CLOSE MY 





AVEN'T you dreamed about this sort of thing? Garage doors that 


open or close at the touch of a button in your moving car? Well, 
it's a reality — and a practical one! Hundreds of successful installa- 
tions testify to its acceptance among modern home-builders. The Barcol 
system features ‘selectivity,’ which insures privacy and prevents acci- 
dental operation. We suggest you include Radio Control in your 
specifications. Complete information will be furnished on request. 


The Barco/ OVERdoor 


Our improved overhead door features CAM- 
TITE Closing Action, Tailored “TWIN TOR- 
SION" Springs, Double-Bolt AUTOMATIC 
Latch, and Continuous Vertical Track Brackets. 
Use this door and make every job 100%, Barcol. | 





Operston for boss nd cos, BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY f2iceyeoneeoia 


Sales, Installation, and Service by 


Representatives in Principal Cities. R oO 4 34 F Oo R D 





OPER. £ £e0 





Toronto, Ontario. Write for Archi- 


T L L I N oO 5 tect's Manual giving all details. 






























SOUND-DEADEN 
YOUR ROOF DECKS 
THIS 


Thrifty Way 
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This drawing shows the efficient, ec- 
onomical manner in which insula- 
tion or sound-deadening material 
can be applied to Universal Decks. 


When Architect G. W. Abernethy 
of Columbus, Ohio, recently de- 
signed a combination gym-audito- 
rium for a school at Ashley, Ohio, 
he decided on a low-cost insulated 
and sound-deadened roof-deck. 

Careful study convinced him 
that Universal Metal Roof Deck 
amply met his requirements. Here 
is why: This rigid, light-weight 
deck is so designed that full-sized 
insulating board can be applied 
directly on top of the Universal 
Metal Sections. No extra cutting 
and fitting operations are required. 
This speeds the work and insures 
on-schedule erection, low labor 
costs and very little waste. 

This is just one of many ways 
in which you too can increase de- 
sign efficiency and save money for 
clients by using Universal Metal 
Roof Deck. Just tell us about your 
specific requirements and we will 
send you prices and complete in- 
formation. The American Rolling 
Mill Co., 931 Curtis St., Middle- 
town, Ohio. Offices in Key Cities. 


UNIVERSAL 


METAL ROOF DECK 









(Continued from page 72) 
economizes time, typing and ease of 
understanding. On page 499 there 
are 18 shalls and shall be’s. We have 
no idea whether or not this is the 
average for the entire volume but if 
it is, we would have a grand total of 
13,500 shall be’s within the covers— 
laid end to end they would make a 
typewritten line 84334 feet long! 
Many years before the appearance 
of Mr. Sleeper’s book, the American 
Institute of Architects said “No sat- 
isfactory treatise on specifications has 
been written...’ We are sure that 
most architects will consider Archi- 
tectural Specifications as being “‘satis- 
factory” and although it may fall 
something short of ideal perfection, 
it more closely approaches it than any 
specification document yet made 
available to the architectural profes- 
sion. D. G. 


RooFINnG, by James McCawley 
($3.00 postpaid, 380 pages 534” 
x 8%", 150 ilustrations — pub- 
lished by the author, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York). 


The author is secretary of the United 
Roofing Contractors Association, and 
this book is intended as a handbook 
for practical roofers. Architects will 
find more in it which is helpful in 
the duties of superintendence than to 
the drafting room problems of de- 
sign and specifications. The material 
is well organized and subdivided for 
reference but it may be a mild dis- 
appointment to the man who _ is 
searching for information he needs to 
complete a working drawing. 

The illustrations include a miscel- 
laneous collection of photographs, 
perspective drawings, and occasional 
sections not drawn to scale. Most of 
these illustrations will be familiar to 
the architect since they have come 
from manufacturers’ catalogs and ad- 
vertising which have been given wide 
distribution for many years. The 
heterogeneous nature of the illustra- 
tions may discourage the architectural 
man from searching through the text 
for the abundance of very worth- 
while information it contains. 

Unfortunately, skylights have been 
touched on only lightly—an omission 
which seems rather serious in a book 
on roofing. The matter of roof drain- 
age has not been covered—although 
lightning rods and some archeological 
observations have received treatment! 
D. G. 
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FOR SLIDING DOORS 


A new Accurate Brass Door Saddle has been per- 
fected to meet the increasing demand for sliding 
doors in residence design. This door saddle offers de- 
pendable protection against weather and insects, and 
makes possible the fullest use of sliding doors with 
their convertible room and space saving advantages. 


However, as each sliding door arrangement involves a special 
problem because no standard installation will provide for all 
needs, you are earnestly invited to consult with us so we may 
study your requirements and furnish you with detailed draw- 
ing showing how an Accurate door saddle can be best utilized. 


Write today for special folder 


ACCURATE METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
212 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 








See 
Catalogue 
in Sweet’s 


Accept 
No 
Substitute 











PERSPECTIVE 
PROJECTION 


By Ernest Irving Freese 


$1.50 


This book presents a new and thoroughly 
tested method for making perspective draw- 
ings without the use of a vanishing point. 
It is based on sound principles and has been 
used for many years by the author. 


| CONTENTS 

Straight Line Figures 

Curved Line Figures 

Expedients 

Enlargements and Reductions 
Domes, Foregrounds, and Interiors 
The Author's Drafting Room Method 


Supplemental Illustrations 





<> 
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PERMANENT 


There is no method of hanging windows so 
trouble-free as the cord, weight and pulley 


method — it has been time tested and 
proven in service. No adjustments, no 
metal to metal contacts — therefore no 


noise, no early replacements, nothing to 
get out of order. Proper installation using 
Samson Spot Sash Cord means a lifetime 
of service, reasonable installation cost and 
avoidance of expensive replacement. 





Specify Samson Spot Sash Cord — identified by the 
colored spots, our trodemork (Reg. U. S. Pat Off.) 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS + BOSTON 














New speed, accuracy and 
ease of preparation for the 
writer of specifications 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SPECIFICATIONS 


By HAROLD R. SLEEPER, Associate 
Architect with Frederick L. Ackerman, 
Architect, New York, N. Y. 


Reliable source material in organized form to make 
specification writing a simple, orderly process to be 
safely and expeditiously performed even under stress. 
As a reference, a dummy, a key, a copy-book, it 
saves time, money and labor. The material is based 
on standard, accepted practice. You can depend on 
the result. Even on a single job the book is worth 
many times its Cost. 


March 1940 822 pages 9} by 114 $10.00 
COPIES MAY BE ORDERED ON APPROVAL 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., NEW YORK 
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Now...a flooring created 
specifically for 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


| COMPETITIONS 











M*.. factory and warehouse floorings in use today are modified road 
pavings that have been drafted into industrial service because noth- 


ing better has been available. Now, however, a new flooring in tile form— 





actually created for industrial use—is available. This new product is Arm- 
strong’s Industrial Asphalt Tile. 
Here, at last, is a low-cost material that offers the combination of prop- 


erties necessary to provide a serviceable industrial floor. Look at the 





following list of special features—compare them with the characteristics 


of any other industrial flooring in use today. Note the extra advantages. 








Low initial cost Non-spalling 
Fast installation Non-slip 
| Ready for use as Self-healing 
soon as laid Fast trucking 
| Low-cost Not damp 
| maintenance Restful, resilient 
| Non-dusting Quiet 
| Non-sparking Pleasing appearance 
| High tensile strength Odorless 
Tough Verminproof 
Resistant to denting Lightweight 








These twenty desirable qualities make Armstrong’s Industrial Asphalt 
Tile the logical choice for factory and warehouse floors. Next time your 


plans call for a heavy-duty trucking floor, use this modern material. 
Send for Data Sheet 
You'll also find this flooring excellent for locker rooms, super-markets, 


and covered loading platforms. For full information about this new 


industrial floor, write now to Armstrong Cork Company, Building 





Materials Division, 1250 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong s Lloors 
INDUSTRIAL ASPHALT TI 


In the latest Bulletin of the Section 
of Fine Arts, Public Administration, 
Federal Works Edward 
Bruce invites all American artist, 
and sculptors to participate in a series 
of four national competitions. Two 
are for the decoration, with murals 
and sculpture, of the new Social 
Security Building, Washington, 
D. C. The other two are for murals 
and sculpture to decorate a new cargo 
and passenger vessel, to be called th: 
“President Andrew Jackson,” now 
being constructed by the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission. 





Agency, 





The closing dates for the competi- 
tions are as follows: U.S. Maritim: 
Commission, Mural and Sculpture 
June 1, 1940; Social Security Build- 
ing, Sculpture—September 3, 1940; 
Mural—-October 15, 1940. 

All competitors must signify their 
intention of entering one or more of 
these competitions by applying for 
further information and blue prints 
to the Section of Fine Arts, Public 
Buildings Administration, Federal 
Works Agency, 7th and D Streets, 
S.W., Washington, D. C. 


APARTMENT HOUSES 
The New York Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects will 
award, in 1940, its Apartment 
House Medal to cover the years 1933 
to 1938, it is announced. 

Buildings erected within the five 
boroughs of New York City will b> 
considered. The buildings will be 
classified by the Jury and one medal 
will be awarded in each classification. 

The Jury is composed of the fol- 
lowing New York Chapter mem- 
bers: Frederick G. Frost, President; 
Charles C. Platt, Secretary, ex-ofh- 
cio; Leopold Arnaud, Chairman; 
Carl Feiss, Julius Gregory, Arthur 
Holden, Harry Milton Prince, and 
Prentice Sanger. 

Photographs of the winning de- 
signs will be featured in an exhibition 
of apartment work at the 
Architectural League in the spring. 

Architects who have completed an 
apartment house or housing group 
within the city limits, between Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, and October 1, 1938, 
are eligible for the award and should 
submit a photostatic copy of a typical 
floor plan and a photograph of their 
buildings to the Secretary of the New 
York Chapter, A.I.A., 115 East 
40th Street, on or before April 15. 


house 
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Announcement 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Competition for Scholarship 


SCHOLARSHIP of six hundred dollars is 
offered in the academic year 1940-41 for a 
special student in the fourth or the fifth year of 
the course in Architecture at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This will be awarded as the 
result of a competition in design under the direction 
of the Committee on Design of the School of Archi- 
tecture. 


The competition is open to citizens of the United 
States of good character, who are between twenty- 
one and twenty-eight years of age, and who have 
had at least three years of office experience. 


The competition will be held from May 4 to 
May 13. 


Competitors are allowed to prepare their draw- 
ings wherever conditions conform to the require- 
ments of the Committee, but these drawings must 
be sent to Cambridge for judgment. 


Applications: should be received on or 
before April 8, addressed to Dean Walter 
R. MacCornack, 77 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


| 
| 











ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 
Successfully conducted for the past six years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-seven years. 


Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 














SOILLESS GROWTH 
OF PLANTS 


By Ellis and Swaney 


It takes the bunk and mystery out of the subject 
and, instead, tells you, plainly, the principles, 
possibilities and simple working plans for start- 
ing this fascinating hobby. Shows how to grow 
plants in water, sand or cinders—how to build 
the simple equipment you need—complete di- 
rections for tending the plants—how to make 
your own nutrient solutions with a few cents 
worth of chemicals. 


155 Pages, 60 Illustrations, $2.75 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W.-42nd Street, New York 
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“By mutual confidence and mutual aid fA 
Great deeds are done. 
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CASTELL 


Drawing Pencils 


The world’s standard by 
which all others are judged 


2, 
~~ 


TIME has proven their 
matchless smoothness, 
their richer tone values 
and general all-around 
superiority 
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A. W. FABER, Inc. 


——._ NEWARK..N. J 
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Why Leading 
Architects Use 








PENS 


First . . . they assure the very best results—finer drawings. 
Second . . . they're uniform in quality, flexibility and 
dependability. Third . . 


ing, require less inking and do not clog or scratch. 


. all Gillott's Pens are easy flow- 


Try these world-famous pens today—there's a type for 
every stroke. Sold at all art suppliers. For a sample set 
of six pens, send 25¢ or for a complete set, including 
three delicately fine points, send $1.00 direct to 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
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93 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 
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First Prize drawings (Cranbrook Academy team )—Academy in Rome Alumni Collaborative Competition for 1940 
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TWO CRANBROOK 
TEAMS AWARDED 
ROME ALUMNI PRIZES 


The Alumni Association of the Am- 
erican Academy in Rome has an- 
nounced winners of the prizes and 
medals in the 14th Annual Collabo- 
rative Competition for students of 
architecture, landscape architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, which were 
exhibited last month in New York. 

The problem was “A _ People’s 
Forum Dedicated to the Bill of 
Rights, located in Washington, 
D. C.” The program was issued on 
October 16, 1939, and the competi- 
tion closed on February 10, 1940. 
Sixty-seven teams participated, repre- 
senting sixteen of the leading art 
schools of the country. Prizes total- 
ing $300 were awarded as follows: 

First Prize of $200 to team from 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art com- 
posed of Viot A. Girone, Architect; 
D. Gregory, Sculptor; and G. B. 
West, Painter. 

Second Prize of $100 to team 
from the Cranbrock Academy of Art 
composed of £. P. Elliott, Architect; 
T. E. Luderowshki, Landscape Archi- 
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tect; P. Schtwetz, Sculptor; and 
Margaret Garceau, Painter. 

First Mentions to team from the 
Cleveland School of Architecture 
and Cleveland School of Art—F. V. 
Gandola, Architect; L. M. Druck- 
enbrod, Jr., Landscape Architect; 
Sante Graziani, Painter; and 
B. Pfriem, Sculptor: also to teams 
from Cornell University, College of 
Architecture—L. J. Briggs, Archi- 
tect; A. R. Kramer, Landscape 
Architect; E. Abbe, Sculptor; and 
H. Jova, Painter; and J. W. Zook, 
Architect; H. B. Kulp, Landscape 
Architect; R. Griswold, Sculptor; 
and D. Borland, Painter: also to 
team from the University of Mich- 
igan—John E. Kelly, Architect, 
Barbara Bolton, Sculptor; and J. E. 
Neilson, Painter. 

Other mentions were awarded to 
teams from Cornell University, 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, New 
York University, and Ohio State 
University. 

At the judgment, on February 24, 
1940, criticisms of each design were 
recorded by the Jury of Award, com- 
posed of Cameron Clark and Cecil 
C. Briggs, Architects; Norman T. 
Newton and Thomas D. Price, 








Landscape Architects; Dunbar Beck 
and Carlo Ciampaglia, Painters; 
Harry Camden and Sidney Waugh, 
Sculptors. Comments on the First 
and Second Prize winners, repro- 
duced here, were made by the Jury, 
as follows: 

“First Prize: Excellent collabora- 
tion and fine feeling for space and 
form with sufficient dominance in the 
tall building to create visual relation 
between this Forum and other ele- 
ments of Washington. Plan excellent. 
Placing of speaker’s platform good 
expression of Forum idea. Excellent 
flexibility of space. Some question 
might be raised as to the visual ade- 
quacy of approach on comparatively 
narrow bridge on the main axis of 
the Washington Monument. Also, 
question as to validity of the [Wash- 
ington] Monument axis as against 
the main north-south axis of the 
White House. Mural color a little 
weak. Good scale and composition. 

“Second Prize: A truly distin- 
guished scheme. Senses excellently the 
fundamental form of the Forum. 
Space very flexible without loss of 
form. Possible improvement if pylons 
topped by figures were somewhat 


(Continued on page 80) 


Perspective photo, Second Prize design—American Academy in Rome Alumni Collaborative Competition for 1940 














Plan, sculpture, and mural of Second Prize design—Academy in Rome Alumni Collaborative Competition for 1940 


(Continued from page 79) 
larger to serve as a keynote from 
distant view. Excellent collaborative 
value, Idea presented very dramat- 
ically and clearly, Fine mural, a little 
large in scale.” 

Twelve finalists have been chosen, as 
a result of a 24-hour competition, 
for the Rome Prize in Architecture: 
Edgar C. Beery, Jr., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; Walker O. Cain, 
Cleveland School of Architecture of 
Western Reserve University and 
Princeton University; Joseph H. 
Crammer III, University of Illinois 
and Yale University; James W. 
Fitzgibbon, Syracuse University and 
University of Pennsylvania; John G. 
Hutchison, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Roy S. Johnson, New York 
University; Seymour R. Joseph, New 
York University; Alexander Kouz- 
mano ff, University of Illinois; Daniel 
McGoodwin, Yale University and 
University of Pennsylvania; Francis 
R. Meisch, University of Minnesota 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Charles C. Taylor, Pennsyl- 


vania State College and Princeton 
University; and Eugene Wasserman, 
University of Illinois. 

There were seventy-two competi- 
tors and the problem called for a de- 
sign for a State Capitol. The final 
competition will extend over a period 
of five weeks beginning April 13. 

The members of the Jury of 
Award were: Henry R. Shepley, 
Chairman; Thomas H. Ellett, Wil- 
liam F. Lamb, Eero Saarinen, and 
Lawrence Grant White. 


WARREN MEDALS 


Duplicate awards of the third Charles 
Peck Warren Medal, highest com- 
petitive prize in construction bestowed 
by the Columbia University School of 
Architecture, have been made to 
Vincent G. Kling of East Orange, 
N. J., fourth year student, and 
Gordon J. Wise of 124 Willow 
Street, Brooklyn, third year student, 
it is announced by Dean Leopold 
Arnaud. The competition problem 
was the design of a permanent re- 
viewing stand for Fifth Avenue. 


8&0 


FIRST ROSENBERG 
GRANT OFFERED 


The first Abraham Rosenberg Trav- 
eling Scholarship Award is announced 
by the President and the Board of 
Directors of the San Francisco Art 
Association. 

The Scholarship was established as 
the result of an endowment fund be- 
queathed to the Association by the 
late Abraham Rosenberg, and its pur- 
pose is to enable gifted students in 
the Fine Arts to continue their stud- 
ies—either abroad or in special re- 
search in this country. 

General terms of the Scholarship 
require that the applicant shall have 
been registered in the California 
School of Fine Arts for at least two 
semesters, and shall have completed 
original work in any of the follow- 
ing: painting, sculpture, mural proj- 
ects, design, or research in technical 
or archeological fields, experiments 
in new materials, techniques or proc- 
esses directly related to the Fine Arts. 
Applicants are expected to be between 
the ages of 25 and 35 years. 
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The design above, by Grant W. Voorhees, of lowa State College, was awarded First Prize in the annual 
American Institute of Steel Construction Competition, for a Steel Footbridge. The Second Prize design, 
below, is by Vincent W. SeeBach, of New York University. A Third Prize of $50 went to Mae G. 
Greene, also of New York Umiversity. Eighty-four students from thirteen colleges participated this yea 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW BURGLAR-PROOF CONTROLLED-KEY 
CYLINDER LOCK 


Probably the greatest contribution made to the lock in- 
dustry in many years, according to the Dudley Lock 
Corp., Chicago, IIl., is the new, improved principle em- 
ployed in the Dudley burglar-proof rim and mortise 
cylinder locks. This consists of four rows of tumblers, 
instead of the usual 
single row, involv- 
ing the use of a 
patented key with 
four operating 
edges, two on top, 
two on bottom. 
This apparently 
complicated, but 

actually simple ar- 

rangement of the 

tumblers makes it 

virtually impossible to align the tumblers in any other 
way than by the use of the proper key. 

The company claims the rim and mortise cylinder 
locks, having a protected case, armored cylinder counter- 
sunk in grip-proof ring, double length throw bolt, and 
rugged strike, to be practically impossible to pick, 
jimmy, drill, or saw. Unique, also, is the Dudley sys- 
tem of positive key control which, it is said, eliminates 
unauthorized key duplication, for the key cannot be 
copied by commercial key machines. Duplicate keys are 
made only by Dudley. 








HASKELITE COMPOUND LUMBER FLOORING 


The Haskelite Mfg. Co., 208 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is marketing a wood block and plank flooring, 
known as Haskelite Phemoloid Compound Lumber 
Flooring especially suitable for homes, apartments, insti- 
tutions and commercial buildings. It is made of hard 
elm veneers which are so laid that the grain of the core 
runs at right angles to the two-face plies. The veneers 
are then bonded by phenol formaldehyde glue, a water- 





proof adhesive which sets under controlled conditions 
of temperature and pressure, penetrating the wood fibers 
and bonding the veneers inseparable. 

Among the distinctive features of this flooring are: 
high resistance to moisture; attractive appearance; low 
installation cost; vermin and ratproof; can be laid on 
concrete or wood sub-floor; easy to maintain. 





Haskelite compound lumber flooring is available for 
block, parquet, basketweave pattern and plank floors, 
in medium, dark or unfinished colors. Factory finished 
Haskelite flooring is said to provide a perfectly smooth 
surface that eliminates the need for sanding on the job. 
The finish is not sprayed on, for by immersing each 
block and plank in the sealer both the face and back 
and all edges are effectively protected against rapid 
changes in humidity. 


ELECTRICAL GARBAGE DISPOSAL UNIT 
The In-Sink-Erator Co., Racine, Wis., has placed on 


the market the In-Sink-Erator, an electrical appliance 
for the disposal of food wastes, which can be installed 
in any kitchen sink. The unit consists of a sink drain 
flange, drain cover with stopper, removable safety feed 
spout, resilient mounting flange, shredding compartment 
with a drain by-pass, rotor shredder, 4 hp capacitor 
motor (1,725 rmp), flexible switch control and adjust- 
able wall brackets with resilient mounting. 





Immediate permanent disposal at the kitchen sink is 
given, it is said, by the In-Sink-Erator. Not crockery 
or metal but all food wastes, including bones, fruit pits 
and ash tray contents disappear down the drain at the 
turn of the switch. Waste materials are dropped in the 
drain opening, the water is turned on from the faucet, 
the switch control is turned and the food wastes are 
carried down the sink drain into the sewer by the water 
and action of the shredder. Continuous feeding is pro- 
vided for while the unit is in operation, therefore capac- 
ity is unlimited. 

Use of the In-Sink-Erator keeps the drains clean and 
open due to small particles of food waste of a gritty 
nature which, under pressure, scour the interior of the 
pipes and traps. This unit will function equally as well 
through drum traps, grease traps and septic tanks. The 
In-Sink-Erator is compact and requires little space. 


NEW LOW-COST ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL 


A new acoustical material called Fibracoustic, which is 
described as an economical product with good noise 
quieting characteristics and attractive texture, was re- 
cently announced by Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York. The material is a wood-fibre product of low 
density with a factory-applied paint finish. 

Tests conducted by the official laboratory of the 
Acoustical Materials Association show the material to 
have a noise reduction coefhicient of 75%. 

Standard colors are white, light buff, medium buff, 
fawn (dark buff), French gray, and apple green. The 
material is furnished in a variety of sizes including 
square and rectangular units from 6” x 6” to 24” x 24” 
and planks from 6” x 48” to 24” x 48”. 
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MIRALUME FLUORESCENT ILLUMINATION 


The Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Salem, Mass., announces 
the addition of two new fluorescent lighting units, 
Miralume HF200 and HF100 to its line of lighting 
equipment. 

The Miralume HF200 unit shown in the top illustra- 





tion is said to be especially adaptable for fluorescent in- 
stallations in department and retail stores, office build- 
ings, hotels, theatres, restaurants, etc. It is constructed 
with each of the four starters easily accessible for re- 
placement and has a built-in capacitator which corrects 
the power factor to relieve overloaded lines, and to meet 
the requirements of public utilities. The same circuit 
which corrects power factor, put the four lamps out of 
phase with each other, so that stroboscopic effect is 
virtually eliminated. 





The Miralume HF100 unit, shown in lower illustra- 
tion, is furnished all-assembled and equipped with two 
standard Hygrade 400-watt fluorescent lamps. It is espe- 
cially suitable for use in factories, industrial plants, etc. 


SPRINGBOARD FLOOR INSTALLED 
IN NEW ROCKEFELLER CENTER GYMNASIUM 


A new idea in gymnasium construction is a bouncing 
floor, floated on a network of shock absorbing: steel 
springs to absorb the physical jolts of exercise and fin- 
ished with a wood preservative which is said to be non- 
slippery and yet so durable that game markings are 
permanent. Such a floor was recently built into the 
two-story gymnasium at 10 Rockefeller Plaza for the 
1600 employees of Rockefeller Center. 

In the construction of this 76 x 114 ft. floor, founda- 
tion sleepers were set on the steel springs, bolted at top 
to the sleeper and set in acoustical glue at bottom of 
spring. Sub-flooring of spruce was laid diagonally on the 
sleepers, covered with a 35-pound asbestos paper, over 
which the top flooring of fireproofed hard maple was 
then laid. Finally, this top flooring was finished with 
Lignophol, a non-slip preservative made by L. Sonneborn 
Sons, New York. ; 

This material, it is stated, serves a multiple purpose. 
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It does not coat the surface, but saturates the hard wood 
itself, thus preserving the thickness of the wood to an 
unusual degree. Also, because of this saturation, there is 
not the high-gloss, slippery veneer, a fact which is of 
considerable importance in a gymnasium. 

The west wall of the gymnasium which was designed 
for volley and hand ball is constructed of hard maple, 
over 8-inch tile on sleepers, and is also finished with an 
application of Lignophol. 


NEW STARLINE STEEL FRAMES 
FOR WOOD SASH 


Starline, Inc., Harvard, IIll., manufacturers of a line of 
all-steel roll-up windows, announces a new patented de- 
sign of stecl frame for wood sash. 


In a complete 
range of sizes, 
Starline steel 
frames are deliv- 
ered complete 
ready to install, 
including locks, 
latches and hooks. 
Special spring 
bolts hold the 
window securely 
and rigidly in 
place in all posi- 
tions, whether 
open or closed. 

The patented 
safety bar con- 
necting the cor- 
ners of rigid zinc- 
grip wings prevents a sash from jarring loose and 
crashing on the floor. 

The new steel frames, according to the manufacturer, 
are easy to install. 





HAMILTON NO. 417 DRAFTING CHAIR 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis., 
announces the addition to its line of drafting room 
furniture, of the No. 417 chair, designed especially for 
use with Hamilton auto-shift tables. 





The new chair is of ordinary desk height, comfortably 
padded with an adjustable back rest so that it can be set 
for the proper posture position of each draftsman. 

The chair swivels easily, is mounted on rubber casters 
which cannot harm the floors and roll easily. It is fin- 
ished in olive green to match Hamilton drafting fur- 
niture and other office equipment. 
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Klere-Seal used to waterproof entire building. 


THESE SCHOOLS 


ARE NOW CERTAIN OF 





Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Company 
Johns-Manville Corporation 


Kaufman & Fabry Company ......... 
Kawneer Company, The 
Kinnear Manufacturing Company 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Louisville Cement Company 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Medusa Portland Cement Company ..... on 
Miami Cabinet Division—Philip Carey Company ery oes 





Nelson, Herman, Corporation, The 
Norton Lasier Company 


Overhead Door Company 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Ozalid Corporation 


Parker Rust-Proof Company 
Pecora Paint Company, Inc. .. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Rolscreen Company 


Samson Cordage Works 

Sedgwick Machine Works .... 

Sisalkraft Company on 

Sloane-Blabon Corporation 

ey ce B kn.) ee ne er te ea 
Soss Manufacturing Company ... 

Standard Pressed Steel Company 


Tile-Tex Company, The 
Truscon Steel Company 
Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. 


Universal Atlas Cement Company 
U. S. Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company 


Vermont Marble Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company .. 


Wasco Flashing Company . 

Weis, Henry, Manufacturing ‘Company 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Wiley, John, & Sons, Inc. 





Wilson Engineering Corporation 
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Fern Street School, West Hartford, Conn., a 15-year-old building, now made weather 
tight. All window and stone coping joints calked with Pecora Compound. Pecora 
Klere-Seal used to waterproof entire building. 


Public buildings, especially, should be calked with Pecora, not 
only from health standpoint by avoiding cold-breeding drafts an 
dampness, but also in the interest of economy, by reducing fue 
costs and making possible more uniform temperatures. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


BETTER Weather Protection "econ laint © a, 


Write for new set of Don Graf’s Data Sheets 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS e@ SASH PUTTIES 


ROOF 


COATING 


Lona AVE. & VENANGO ST., PHILADELPHIA 


@ PECOMASTICS FOR STRUCTURAL GLASS INSTALLATION 


PENCIL POINTS 





